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ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL THE YEAR ROUND $1.00 
~ By E. F. -Anprews, formerly of the High School, Washington, Ga. Cloth,  8vo, 


302 pages, illustrated. 


Edition with brief Flora of the Eastern United States. 670 pages. $1.50 
APGAR’S BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS $2.00 


By Austin C. Apcar, late Instructor in Botany, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Cloth, 12mo, 415 pages, illustrated. 


APGAR’S ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS OF THE UNITED STATES $1.50 


Cloth, 12mo, 352 pages, illustrated. 


APGAR’S TREES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES $1.00 


Cloth, 12mo, 224 pages, illustrated. 


| CHAPMAN’S FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES $4.00 


Third Edition. By A. W. Cuapman, M. D., LL. D. Cloth, 8vo, 695 pages. 


“7 | COULTER AND NELSON’S NEW MANUAL OF THE BOTANY OF THE CENTRAL 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS $2.50 
By Joun. M. Courter, Ph. D., Professor of Botany, University of Chicago, and Aven 
Netson, Ph. D., Professor of Botany, University of Wyoming. Cloth, 8vo, 646 pages. 


Tourist’s Edition. Limp Leather, 12mo, on thin paper. $3.50 


DANA’S PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN $0.65 


By Mrs. Wittiam STarR Dana. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages, illustrated. 


GILMORE’S BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR $0.50 


By ALBERT Fre_p Gitmore. Cloth, 12mo, 260 pages, with illustrations. 


GRAY’S NEW MANUAL OF BOTANY. Seventh Edition $2.50 


An illustrated flora of the Northern United States and Canada east of the 96th meridian. 
By Asa Gray, LL. D.,, late Professor of Natural History, Harvard University. Thoroughly 
revised and largely rewritten by, Benjamin Lincotn Rosinson, Ph. D.; Asa Gray Professor 
of Systematic Botany; and Merritr Lynpon Ferna tp, S. B,, Assistant Professor of Botany, 
Harvard University, assisted by specialists in certain groups. With more than goo text figures 
specially designed for this edition. Cloth, 8vo, 926 pages. 


Tourist’s Edition. Limp leather, 12mo, on thin paper. $3.00 


| WALKER’S OUR BIRDS AND THEIR NESTLINGS $0.60 














|} NEw York 





By Marcaret Courson Wacker. Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages, with illustrations and color 
plates. 








Circulars of these books will be sent to any address on request | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
er CHICAGO 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


* 
—— 


A TERRIBLE MENACE. 
It is explained that it -is the ab- 
has’ pre- 
vented the House from taking action 
upon the amendment of the Erdman 
Act, which the Senate recently 
adopted. As has been stated in this 
column, this amendment, which pro- 
vides for a board of six instead of 
One of three members for the arbi- 
tration of railroad disputes, is en- 
tirély satisfactory both to railway 
railway employees. 
With the eastern states threatened 
with a strike by 100,000 conductors 
and trainmen, which would pretty ef- 
fectually tie up transportation and 
paralyze business while it lasted, it 
would seem that the absent members 
of the House might well brave even 
the mid-July heat of Washington to 
enact th: needed ‘legislation. 
WHAT THE RAILWAY DE- 

MANDS MEAN. 

Three years ago, under threat of 

a strike, these conductors and train- 


ten on eéastern railways received 
increases of wages amounting. ac- 
cording to the statement of the 


president of the Trainmen’s Broth- 
ethood, to $30,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that to grant the present de- 
mands would entail a further in- 
crease of at least $17,000,000; and 
there would be no assurance, even 
then, that the end was reached, or 
even in sight. Last year the engi- 
meers were given increases totaling 
$2.000,000 annually, and in May of 
the present year the firemen were 
given an advance amounting to 
$3,750.000 more. It is hard to see 
how the railways can keep on mak- 
ing these wage concessions without 
greatly increasing their rates for 
passenger and freight _transporta- 
tion. It is the public, ultimately, 
that pays the piver. 
THE INCOME TAX. 


It is estimated by the’ commis- 
sioner of internal revenue that the 
revenue accruifg annually to the 
government from _ the corporation 
tax and the income tax will be 
$106,625,000. Of this total, $37,000,- 
000 is set down to the corporatio 
tax, and the remainder to the  in- 
come tax. This is on the basis of 
the bill as it has been left by the 
Senate Committee, with the  ex- 
emption fixed at $3,000, with an 
added exemption of $1,000 for a 
married man or woman with a wife 
or husband dependent, and of $500 
for one dependent minor child, or 
$1,000 for two or more. But all 
these estimates are little better than 
guesswork. No one can predict, 
within many million dollars, what 
the actual yield will be. 


A NARROW MARGIN. 


The Senate Democratic caucus 
has thought it wise to pass a resolu- 
tion declaring that the tariff bill in 
the form in which it has been agreed 
upon is a party measure, and should 
have the undivided support of 
Democratic senators without amend- 
ment. But it added that the caucus 
or the finance committee might, 
after reference or otherwise, propose 
amendments. This was the outcome 
of a movement intended absolutely 
to bind Democratic senators to take 
the bill exactly as it stands. But the: 
two Democratic senators from 
Louisiana are fixedly opposed to the 
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sugar sections and will not vote for 
the bill so long as it contains them. 
Allowing for this defection, there is 
a margin of just one vote in the 
Senate in favor of the bill. 
NOT HARMONIOUS ON THE 
CURRENCY. 

The inadvisability, not to say im- 

possibility, of currency legislation 


“at this session of Congress is shown 


by the fact that the Democratic 
members of the House Committee 
on Bagiking and Currency are appar- 
ently hopelessly divided over the Ad- 
ministration - bill. Chairman Glass, 
for whom the bill has been named, 
finds it so changed by amendments 
already incorporated in it that he 
declares that the bill in its present 
form is not his bill, but a compro- 
mise to which he purposes to offer 
amendments. It seems _ likely that 
daily ‘sessions of the committee for 
at least two weeks will be required 
before the Democratic members can 
agree upon its provisions. 
THE UNSPEAKABLE 
GARS. 


We shall have to change the old 
phrase and substitute “the unspeak- 
able Bulgars” for the “unspeakable 
Turks.” The Turkish atrocities in 
Armenia a few vears ago were not 
more savage and cruel than those 
which are being perpetrated daily by 
the Bulgarian troops and irregulars 
upon the defenseless inhabitants of 
the towns and villages which they 
have captured. At Kurhut they are 
reported to have driven 700 men into 
a mosque, and burned them to death 
by the explosion of bombs, first as- 
sembling their wives and children to 
witness the massacre. In other 
towns the women have been brutally 
treated, and some of them burned to 
death. And all this as an incident to 
a war among professedly Christian 
nations, but recently allies against 
the Turk. 

RUMANIA DECLARES WAR. 

The savagery and bloodthirstiness 
of the Bulgarians have failed to gain 
for them the ends sought. The Ser- 
vians and Greeks combined have 
proved too much for them, and they 
have been forced to ask the inter- 
vention of Europe to secure peace. 
But, just at this juncture, Rumania, 
which has been mobilizing its troops 
for just such an opportunity, has 
declared war upon Bulgaria and 
sent its army across the frontier. 
Rumania is powerful, and has the 
advantage of fresh troops and un- 
impaired resources. -The problem 
now is whether the Balkan states 
can be left to fight out this war, in 
which a new chapter now opens, or 
whether Russia or Austria or both 
may be drawn in. France has been 
doing its best to secure adhesion to 
a general policy of non-intervention 
on the part of the great powers. 

A “SANE FOURTH.” 

The agitation which has been in 
progress for several years for a 
more rational observance of the 
Fourth of July, and the precautions 
which have been taken against the 
use of dangerous explosives are pro- 
ducing the hoped-for result in 
greatly diminishing the number of 
accidents reported in the papers the 
morning after. The death list for 
the entire country, from fireworks 
and other explosives, was only six- 
teen this year. In Chicago alone. 
in 1908, there were twelve killed and 
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114 injured. This year, in Chicago, 
none were killed -and only eight were 
injured. But, if the deaths from ex- 
plosives are diminishing, those from 
reckless automobiling are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Every Mon- 
day and every day after a holiday the 
papers are full of the casualties re- 
sulting from wild joy-riding. 
THE CROPS. 

The July crop report is highly en- 
couraging as to corn; but less so as 
to wheat. The corn acreage is 
smaller by about 1,300,000 acres’ than 
in 1912, but the condition is so much 
better that the crop _ indicated is 
160,000,000 bushels larger than last 
year. The condition of winter 
wheat has fallen off somewhat since 
the June report, but is a great deal 
better than at this time last year, 
and as the acreage is larger by 
about five million acres, the esti- 
mated crop is 483,000,000 bushels as. 
compared with 358,000,000 indicated 
July 1, 1912. The condition of 
spring wheat, however, has dropped 
from 93.5 in June to 73.8 in July; 
and the estimated crop is 218,000,000 
bushels as compared with 271,000,000 
in 1912. : 


pos 


The Civic Secretary 


There is a new official in American 
city life—the “civic secretary.” He 
represents the link between educa- 
tion and life in the big cities. For a 
number of years American educa- 
tors have been striving to bridge, the 
chasm that seemed to exist between 
educational influences and the every- 
day lives of the people. By means 
of evening schools, libraries, exten- 
sion lectures, and more recently 
civic, social, and recreational cen- 
tres, much has been done. It has 
remained to combine these ‘connect- 
ing educational forces under one ac- 
tive officer, and this has been accom- 
plished by the new position of civic 
secretary. 

The “civic secretary” at Duluth, 
Minn., is appointed by. the board of 
public welfare of that city, according 
to information received at the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
He has charge of all the local social- 
centre work. Plans to secure the 
same sort of officer are reported to 
be under way in several other cities 
of the Middle West. The official 
may not always be called the “civic 
secretary,’ but his functions are 
generally the same. He organizes 
educational extension ‘work; gives 
intelligent and sympathetic aid to 
play and recreation; stimulates dis- 
cussion of public problems; in short, 
he. consolidates and directs the civic 
agencies of the community for the 
benefit of all the citizens. 

In Superior, Wis., a “city expo- 
sition” is planned by the civic secre- 
tary, who is here called “director of 
the civic centre department.” In 
this city exposition not only the local 
industries but the educational and 
municipal institutions will have an 
opportunity to exhibit their meth- 
ods and results. The exposition 
idea is only a single item in a large 
program mapped out by the director. 
There will be various social and 
recreational activities, lecture 
courses, civic and ward improvement 
clubs, and a clipping bureau will be 
established to collect information on 
social, civic, and municipal matters. 
—Bulletin from United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 
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WINSHIP Premet' 
Foie! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimoniais from recent patrons 


From a Superintendentin Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my e 
tions this year.. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 


i theak you for your interest in lecat me and wil) ea- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
1 am enjoy my work here in the——— Schoo) as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before, 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position se promptly and 
so much in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Ceurteous, 
Fair.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

l appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior to any 
other with whieh | registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very glad te tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her schoo). 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will. receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Leng Distance Telephene. 

































Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thoreugh 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further inforuaticn 





156 PLEASANT STREET 


MALDEN, MASS. 





Eirst EF*ull Account 
OF 1913 MEETING OF 






NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


just held in Salt Lake City, will be found in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for next 
week, July 24. This issue will contain Dr. Winship’s notes on all the significant 
phases of the meeting, as well as the addresses and papers, and all the regular 


features of the Journal. 
ORDER EXTRA 


™ NLESS we hear from you to the contrary we suppose 


COPIES IN ADVANCE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


- «- 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


you are using 


Dixon’s PRPencils 





in your school work and that everything is satisfactory. 
New styles, shapes and colors are being added to our list 
every little while. 

We would be glad to send you our Pencil Booklets they 
will aid you in making your selection, and then if you will 
send us 16 centsim stan ps, we will make up, a sample 
u the ocular proof of their excellence. 

The “pencil that fits” is the only one you want in your schoolroom. 











———— 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


J ERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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EVERYCHILD’S SERIES 


This new series of supplementary readers 
covers as on ly as possible the field of child 
litermtére. There are folk-lore stories, stories 
of the induStries, stories of nature, stories of 
history, geographical steries, stories from 
standard and classical literature and original 
stories relating to child life. 

Thereis abundant material for story telling. 


GREAT OPERA STORIES. Intermediate Grades. 


By Millicent S. Bender 


HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, Intermediate Grades. 


Grace E, Bird and Maude Starling 


BOY AND GIRL HEROES. Intermediate Grades. 


y Florence V. Farmer 


NATURE STORIES. Primary Grades. 


y Mary Gardner 


IN THOSE DAYS. pag neg Grades. 


y Ella B. Hallock 


A FAIRY BOOK. Lea Grades. 


Kate Forrest Oswell 


OLD TIME TALES. Rs Grades. 


ate Forrest Oswell 


STORIES GRANDMOTHER TOLD, Primary Grades. 


Kate Forrest Oswell 


STORIES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. Intermediate Grades. 


Frank K. Stockton 


NONSENSE niocuEs, _Eetesery Grades. 


. K. Warner 


WHEN WE WERE Wer. Bis ag | Grades. 


Martha Young 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago..Boston San Francisco New York Atlanta Dallas 














EVERY. SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- 


duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 




















TOWARDS RIGHT LIVING 


THE GULLICK HYGIENE SERIES 


reaches the child through the avenue of his own experience. 


Besides discussing simply the 


latest results of scientific discovery and the modern humanitarian idea, these books show the 


child why he should avoid dirt, disease, wrong habits, and intemperance in order to grow 


intoa healthy, intelligent citizen. 


A five-or two-book course 


New. Adoptions in Worcester and Melrose 


- demonstrate that the Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics are gaining steadily in popularity. Such 


advance is not without foundation of real merit—the worth of honest, practical textbooks 


that interest the child, while laying a firm basis for later mathematical work. 


Published in a three - or two-book series 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 





29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


BETHLEHEM, N.H., JULY 1—4 
FIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS 


Bethlehem the beautiful! Environed by the wonderiul 
winsome in its attractive situation, its cluster 


of well-kept hotels that invite by their variety and their 





many pleasant features, its tonic air and sparkling water, 





and the beckoning and fascinating drives in a hundred 
directions—what other spot in New Engtand offers such 
a lure or in sO many ways? 

Bethlehem does not pose as an attraction limited by its 
own boundaries. But to think of Bethlehem is to carry 
in the memory the roads that lead to a myriad beauty 
spots of which it is the gateway and to which it prompts 
and invites entrance. Other spots in New England have 
attractions peculiar to themselves, but the mellifluous 
name of Bethlehem rings in the memory as the synonym 
of an expansive beauty such as one loves to cherish for 
a life-time. 

Had the ardor of the meetings of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction equaled in intensity that of the sun’s 
rays that were specially generous it would have been felt 
throughout the land. 

There was convincing proof that the attendance was 
made up of as fine material_assever assembled at the 
most prosperous meetings. of the association. It was, 
there need be no hesitation in saying, the expressed 
juice, the double extract of educational thought, and any 
teacher who lstened to the various papers attentively 
ought to congratulate himself or herself (mostly the lat- 
ter element), not alone on the value of their chosen vo- 
cation herewith demonstrated, but that a noble body of 
thinkers had contributed for their benefit such fresh, 
stimulating, and ripened thought from the storehouse of 
experience. Speaking from memories of many years and 
many connections the writer fails to recall any single 
educational convention where the speakers chose so for- 
cibly to be constructive instead of destructive and so in- 
contestably moved torward and upward in the plane of 
their thought and inthe conclusions that they established. 
Great names may help to float a convention, but they do 
not necessarily make a great convention, and he is 3 
wise leader who can discover in just what “packages” the 
finest thought is concentrated, who can discover and 
offer for an audience the product of the finer minds in 
the rich field of education though they may have escaped 
much public observation. 

At the Bethlehem meeting there was no lack of notable 
speakers—men who never say foolish things and often 
utter wise thoughts. One takes no risk, for instance, in 
putting upon the platform men of the type of Superin- 
tendent Dyer of Boston, Commissioner Snedden, Profes- 
sor Yocum of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. L. dk 
Gulick of New York, but what added to such safe ven- 
tures was the wise and suggestive talks of teachers who 
are filling various important subordinate positions and 
climbing by sheer merit to commanding heights. 

All specialists are strenuous in their demands that their 
particular line of work shall have prominence in the 
school curriculum. It was a peculiar feature of the Beth- 
lehem meeting that an endeavor seemed to be made to 
temper and offset the claims of certain lines like voca- 
tional training, music, school discipline, and other phases 
of general instruction by the broader claims of a more 
liberal and a more cultural training. The result, it seemed 
to the writer, was a saner, broader, and more profitable 


view of the whole work of education. It does not take 
a specially p wertul effort to dynamite a pretty solid 
field that will no ield t 1e plow or tl leas 
~ “ap thee, t yield to the plow or the spade, and 
therefore the radical though wise remarks of- various 
SPCaKe 


rs olten emanated from those who had no special 
sane ronal » tite} 1 1 ‘ 
educational reputation, and had 
educational defects. Perhaps 
Speefil tite he @ + 1 
cessi . than the endeavor to ally more crosely the home 
ind the schoo] T } I 
— a Dr. Dyer Boston opened the ball. 
Ae paper was iresh, bright, stimulating, and awakening 
Is subject as “The uty f 5 ] 
ect was “] he Duty of the School to Arouse a 
Sense of Responsibility in the Home.” The very title 
Was an essay in itself. The tuni : 
nae as , ro self. The opportunity and the necessity 
hat it outlined kept the audience 
Every line 


no special panacea for 
tort was more suc- 


on the qui vive. 
eae Tae A vibrant with profitable 
gee 7, am i og ; ‘iggins of Worcester, on be- 
the Siothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association 
presented the converse of the proposition, namely, how 
to arouse the home interest in the school. ( Abstract 
Mrs. Higgins Paper will appear later.) Both peindes 
startlingly suggestive of a neglected field of 
lort. As one listened to Miss Lillian B. Sage of the 
Washington Irving high school of New York lead f . 
more elasticity in disciplite and a reversal dt’ old-time 
methods of immediate and unquestioning obedienc ee 
couldn't help wondering whether the FA nammngente 


tio 1s oO irl i i 

« d mpared wi ural te hi x aff ec e 
, ; yan aS c a th T acnin 

on > point of view. ( 


were really 
efiort. 


The Spe ak I herself Ww: a an- 
er, , Vas n 
we t th I seu i -Syn « th I i h > W h sh 
. ( $ ipa y tez cne 
Ss ‘ ) e ) rs ich : S 
State St pert T tendent M Ttrison ¢ Ne W 


seamed f Hampshire 


model plea for the protection of the teacher 
from unjust judgment for his acts. He cited several 
stirring instances of injustice, and demanded the same 
protection for the teacher that a : 


labor unton c ; 
oe é exter 
to its members. _ 


His paper, to a i 
i per, to appear in the Journal of 
Education, will be found worth reading. 

Miss Lotta A. Clark of the Charlestown high school 
on “Social Education in High Schools” 


bris " 
thought. hay tig ee 


' She asked no favor for the teacher, but she 
expected every facility, every sympathy, every social as- 
sistance to be given to the pupil. Her text was “There is 
no ene that is not perfect economy and there is no 
sin that is not entire waste.” Miss é 
close attention, and it was easy to Fag gy 9 
of Boston schools was ensured w i id 
a ome eer as ensured where such teachers had 
Dr. L. H. Gulick of New York. who is re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Campfire Girls—an 
offset to the Boy Scouts, and who had some twenty of 
them present in their quaint, even barbaric, costumes,— 
spoke most interestingly of the underlying principies « f 
the organization and the typical significance of each 
portion of their costume. Dr. Gulick gave some uivid 
thoughts on education generally. President Murlin 
Boston University showed what they were gotng to do in 
the fall by opening a thorough and systematic course on 
business. Miss Clara E. Craig of the Rhode Island Nor- 
mal school in “A House Divided Against Itself” gavethe 
result of years of observation in training teachers, sup- 
plemented by a journey abroad by direction of her state 
to study the Montessori method. Her stimulating and 
thouchtful remarks held the close attention of the audi- 
ence. Miss Katherine T. Harty of the New Haven 


| 
: 
. 
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such as wisdom supplemented by experience alone can 
provide. 

Albert Edward Brown of the Lowell Normal school 
enriched the program not only by a paper on schoo! mu- 
sic but by frequent songs, of which the audience could 
never seem to have enough. Miss Lucy Wheelock was 
as attractive and invincible as ever on the subject of 
Kindergartens. A. Duncan Yocum, professor of peda- 
gogy in the University of Pennsylvania, was most em- 
phatic and convincing in his paper on “Mechanical Drill 
as a Means to Intellectual Freedom.” He made “drill” 
appear not as perfunctory, but as vital and vitalizing. 
Dr. Snedden, state commissioner of Massachusetts, al- 
ways welcome, always suggestive, always saying much 
that is important, original, stimulating, always pleading 
for the old landmarks, that have proven their worth, al- 
ways leading somewhere worth arriving at, and always 
giving the impression of inexhaustible fullness, was a 
welcome addition. as he always is, to a program of ex- 
traordinary richness and vitality. 
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Normal schoolygaye one of those gem-like papers on 
“The Art of Teaching,” packed with keen suggestions, 
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The institute is to be most heartily congratu- 
lated on the election of Dr. Dyer, superintend- 
ent of Boston schools, to the presidency for 


the coming year. His present official position alone will 
add to the reputation and efficacy of the institute, but 
apart from that he has greatly endeared himself to all in 
attendance by his bonhomie, his zeal in educational mat- 
ters, and the intelligent discrimination with which he at- 
tacks all educational problems. Massachusetts has rarely 
welcomed to its educational work one so many-sided, 
so sympathetic, and so sane-minded in educational mat- 
ters. 


The writer hopes that the length of this paper—it 
is not half long enough to do justice where justice needs 
so much to be done—will not prevent the opportunity 
for saying a parting word for the retirmmg president, C. 
T. C. Whitcomb, principal of the Brockton high school. 
His professional standing is of itself the highest, but he 
has proven the right to such pre-eminence in the magnifi- 
cent and self-sacrificing way he has enthusiastically gone 
forward in the preparation, with his associates, of the 


fine program presented from time to time at the meet- 
ings of the institute; the fine spirit shown at the closing 
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Among many visitors who took no special part in the 


exercises was Representative Libby of Melrose, who session at Bethlehem, the magnetic determination that 
was actively interested in the passage of the Massa- the institute shall succeed and that the finest flower of 
chusetts teachers’ pension bill, now a law. A single educational effort shall have public expression through 
episode outside of the strict program may be 


the medium of the institute in the future—this endeavor 
and movement have had much of their impetus through 
the virile and energetic spirit of its late president. His 
immediate associates, Superintendent F. H. Beede of 


mentioned, the adventure that befell Joseph Belcher of 
Randolph, Mass., one of the very oldest patrons of the 
Journal of Education, who on a visit to the Flume 
stepped upon a rolling stone that had gathered no moss, 
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but that itself gathered him in and enabled him to test 
the temperature of the mountain stream that courses 
down that attractive locality. 


New Haven and Carlos B. Ellis, should not fail also to 
have their faithiulness and ability acknowledged. 
W. P. A. 
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INCREASING THE EFEICIENCY OF EDUCATION 


COMMISSIONER DAVID SNEDDEN 


Massachusetts 


Education is one of the most promising fields for the 
application of the principles of scientific management. 
This statement need imply no reflection on educational 
practice as we now find it. It is made only in recog- 
nition of the faet that fundamental changes have been 
taking place in all departments of human endeavor, and 
that in education, now or presently, we may reasonably 
expect to find a demand for the application of those 
principles of progress or development which have been 
found effective in other fields. ' 

Progress, development, improvement, evolution—call 
the process of change towards better conditions what 
we will—is of two kinds. The first is characterized by 
unconsciousness of ends or purposes, or at least of any 
other ends or purposes than those that are temporary 
or factitious. The second kind is that which is char- 
acterized by consciousness of purposes oT goals and es- 
pecially of purposes, the validity of which has been 
tested. rare 

The kind of effort and selection which led primitive 
man to discover how to obtain and work iron and steel 
was of the first order; while the modern processes of 
metallurgy belong largely to the second. 

The processes by which men once obtained better 
breeds of animals, grains, and fruits, were of the first 
order, in which accidental discovery, chance survival, 
and perpetuation of favored types played a large part. 
Modern processes of improving varieties of grains illus- 
trate the second or scientific stage. 

Ways of doing things, which result from evolution on 
the first plane, are carried along from generation to gen- 
eration, first as instincts, and, later, in human society, 
@s customs or social habits. s 

In tribal and early civilized stages of society a large 
part of the social inheritance is carried along as a body 


of customs, and customary beliefs, such as the indus- 
trial arts, morals, dogmas, conventions, traditions, and 
the like. 

But with the coming of tested scientific knowledge the 
processes by which men control nature and society tend 
to become scientific and to lose the characteristics of 
custom. The arts of war become military science; the 
industrial arts become fields of applied science; the arts 
of healing become the science of medicine; the arts of 
husbandry become the science of agriculture; while even 
in such fields of social effort as mutual aid, punishment 
of the wrong doing, and community health, we now talk 
of scientific charity, the science of penology, and sant- 
tary science. 

Educational practice is still largely a matter of the 
customary, and progress in it takes place in the manner 
characteristic of the pre-scientific stages of development. 
This is necessarily so because of the imperfect develop- 
ment of the two sciences upon which more than any 
others education must rely for fundamental aid, namely, 
psychology and sociology. Just as advances in physics 
and chemistry laid the foundation for military and in- 
dustrial science, while the organization of modern biol- 
ogy made scientific medicine and agriculture possible, 
so will sociology (or its applied phases in social econ- 
omy) ultimately give us a science of educational aims, 
purposes, or values; while psychology will assist to de- 
velop a science of educational method. 

Education, as it is to-day, is not, of course, wholly un- 
scientific; it is rather a mixture of practices and ideals, 
some of which are clearly defined and purposeful 
enough to be described as belonging to the scientific 
stage, while other practices and alleged purposes are 
surely nothing but customs and faiths, the outcome of 
long selection based upon trial-and-success procedures. 
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We can, for example, make out a fairly good case for 
our aims in teaching pemmanship—that is, we can, in 
this subject, define a social purpose which is reasonably 
valid and capable of being standardized. In light of this 
purpose, we can devise scientific or tested methods of 
achieving it. Here, then, our aims and methods ap- 
proach the scientific as to intelligent purposefulness and 
the subordination of the purely customary and tradi- 
tional. 

On the other hand, algebra, as regards aim or pur- 
pose, rests almost wholly on the basis of custom or 
faith. It may, indeed, be a very useful subject of study, 
just as ancient methods of steel-making were very ef- 
fective; but, just as no one could give a technical or 
scientific explanation of ancient processes of steel- 
making, so no one to-day can give a scientifically valid 
reason for the study of algebra, except in the case of 
that small number of persons who will ultimately use 
algebra as a professional tool. We delight to guess 
among ourselves why algebra is a useful study—useful, 
that is, for culture, mental training, or utilitarian ser- 
vice—but our speculations are on the same basis as 
those of our forbears, who guessed about the flatness 
of the earth, the location of the soul in the body, or 
night air as a cause of disease. 

Not being able to formulate socially valid purposes 
for the teaching of algebra, it becomes impossible for 
us experimentally to develop scientific methods of teach- 
ing the subject. Our methods will vary according to 
our hypotheses as to the purposes to be attained. 

If we endeavor to define in terms of such social utili- 
ties as cultural interests, monal ideals, social habits, use- 
ful knowledge, vocational skill, and physical efficiency, 
the purposes or aims in much of our elementary and 
secondary school teaching, we shall be surprised to find 
how many of our well accepted practices rest upon faith, 
custom, and tradition. Why do we teach the history 
now taught in elementary and high school? What act- 
ually valuable results do we realize from the teaching 
of science? How many more guesses are we to have as 
to the aims of manual training? 

It is not to be assumed that educational customs and 
faiths are bad; on the contrary, as a rule, they are very 
good, at least as long as they are not too old and out of 
harmony with new conditions. For long ages, what- 
ever humanity had attained that was good was carried 
along as custom, tradition, belief. 

But it is certain that a practice based only on custom 
or tradition is apt to be less efficient than one based 
upon experiment and discovery imvolving scientific 
methods and principles. The size of the shovel and the 
movements of shovelers rested on customs and indi- 
vidual habit until scientific engineering sought a scien- 
tific basis for each, when it was found that the ancient 
ways were far from being efficient. 

Especially is a practice based principally upon custom 
likely to prove a source of inefficiency as conditions 
change and new needs arise. In spite of the argu- 
ments of adherents to the classics as educational instru- 
ments, many sincere educators believe that these do not 
provide effective educational means adapted to modern 
conditions. In the meantime, having almost no scien- 
tific methods of ascertaining the actual educational value 
of Latin and Greek, nor of determining what aims 
should control in teaching these subjects, we keep on 
arguing about them in much the same spirit and often 
with the same results as characterized the ancient dis- 
putants who labored with the problem as to how many 
angels could dance on the point of a pin. 

We have everywhere a demand, not always articulate, 
that educational practice shall be made more purposeful, 
more scientific, and that educational methods shal! be 
less haphazard and more efficient. We have to admit 
that the sciences of psychology and sociology are only 
slowly providing materials for our service in effecting 
educational progress. 

Education is in somewhat the same position as was 
medicine before the days of Pasteur, Koch, and the bi- 
Ologists. The physicians of those days did not have 
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the keys to typhoid, tuberculosis, septicaemia, and 
cholera. Many of them fumbled their way to some ser- 
viceable forms of practice, nevertheless. 

I am strongly of the opinic-n that for the next decade 
the most useful thing that educators can do is to apply 
the methods of scientific efficiency, with such a light as we 
have, to specific phases of educational practice. For a 
half century we have been adding to our educational 
programs. We have been defining education more and 
more comprehensively, all of which was needed. We in- 
deed try now to send “the whole child to school.” We 
try to vision school education in its relation to other 
forms of education, organized and re-organized. We 
have been seeking the keystone or touchstone of educa- 
tional aims—character, self-realization, self-direction, 
social efficiency, citizenship. : 

1 think we now need an era of educatfonal analysis, if 
it may be so stated. It should not now prove difficult 
to state the whole aim of education—any general terms 
will suffice, because, in. any event, each is meaningless 
until analyzed into natural elements and these defined in 
terms of the practical processes requisite for their real- 
ization. 

But to define the various special aims will prove dif- 
ficult yet because we shall have to relate them, to ascer- 
tain their validity, and to test the means by which they 
are to be attainea. 

For example, we are making little progress at present 
in imvproving cultural education, so-called, because our 
general aim is vague, composite, and to a certain extent, 
as often conceived, illusory. We must ascertain specific 
phases of culture, test their validity and proceed to find 
methods for realizing approved purposes. 

Have we yet defined any clear purposes in the teach- 
ing of such subjects as geography, grammar, and na- 
tural science—purposes, that is, that are not mere artt- 
cles of faith, and purposes so defined as to enable us to 
test the efficacy of the methods employed? That work 
we must do, and now is the right time to do it. 

Most of our confusion regarding vocational education 
is due to our neglect of due consideration of the aims 
to be set up; and hence our discussion of method i3 
profitless. 

I think, for example. we shall yet hold as one of our 
elementary school aims the teaching of pupils to reason 
soundly and effectively as to various activities of life as 
it is. We have no satisfactory formufation of such a 
purpose at present, consequently the ways and means 
employed to that end are, in a large measure, futile. 
Grammar, arithmetic, and geometry are probably not 
useful means of teaching children to reason as to civic 
affairs and vocational necessities. 

The man who improved the processes of bricklaying 
first ascertained what ends were sought; he then an- 
alyzed customary operations; he experimented to ascer- 
tain the place of each of these and the possibility of im- 
provement in each, and he finally revolutionized brick- 
laying, making it, among other things, a more healthful 
occupation, Are we to do less in teaching reading, in 
developing powers of observation, in improving moral 
character? 

The end of all education is a unity—the socialized and 
efficient individual. In the same way, the end of all the 
efforts expended in building a house should be a unity 
of aesthetic and serviceable qualities. 

But when the architect has planned the house, the 
builders must erect it by stages, each a temporary end 
in itself. Excavations must be made, foundations laid, 
frame work constructed, walls erected, and finishing 
work done. The efficiency of each of these stages can 
be considered by itself as well as in relation to the 
whole. So, in education. For several decades we have 
been chiefly advising the architect, and suggesting to 
him new needs to be considered. Let us now give more 
attention to the particular processes, to the stages of 
the construction, to standards of efficiency in each. 

But let us not do that in terms of subject matter, the 
means of education; let us do it not in terms of child 
development, of tested educationz! results to be secured. 
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PROFESSIONAL CO-OPERATION 


HENRY C. MORRISON 


State Superiatendent, New Hampshire 


Adventuring once more upon this well-worn subject, 
I wish at the outset to explain that I have in mind a 
practical kind of co-operation, which may hopefully be 
capable of producing results, rather than a mere mutual 
helpfulness. I wish to ask the question: “What obliga- 
tions has the teaching profession to its members and to 
the community and how can the profession be organ- 
ized so as to give some hope of meeting those obliga- 
tions?” I hope to be able, at least, to some degree, to 
suggest answers to the question. 

Nearly every profession and nearly every handicraft 
in society today is, as a matter of fact, organized for 
the protection of the qualified worker, and we know that 
this has been so, certainly as far back as the Middle 
Ages and probably much longer. The medical profes- 
sion establishes standards of ethics, to a very consider- 
able and increasing degree enforces its standards, and 
affords effective protection to its members. A similar 
statement can properly be made concerning the various 
bar associations, American Architects’ Association, 
American Bankers’ Association, and a host of others. 
On the other hand, the existence, the purpose, and the 
effectiveness of the great labor unions in the protec- 
tion of their members is well known. 

In sharp contrast with other professional workers and 
with a great many forms of skilled labor, the teacher 
has practically no professional organization to which 
he or she may look for professional recognition or pro- 
fessional protection. We do have a large number of 
organizations,—probably no workers are quite so ex- 
tensive “joiners” as the teachers,—but few, if any, of 
them have any other basis than a certain vague hope 
that they may contribute to mutual stimulation. If you 
will take note the next time you call at your bank, that 
is, assuming that you ever have occasion to call at a 
bank, you will very likely see outside of the cashier’s 
desk, a placard certifying that that bank is a member 
of the American Bankers’ Association. You will find 
similar evidence of pride and security displayed by the 
various other workers to whom I have referred. Now 
note: These people all evidently feel a pride in their 
membership, and what is more, a sense of security in 
the evidences of their membership in their craft organ- 
izations. I presume that there are a great many earnest 
and loyal souls who do feel a pride in their being mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. and the American Institute or their 
various State Teachers’ Associations. Let us be thank- 
ful for that. Several instances of practical relationship 
to the administrative boards of these various asso- 
ciations have caused me to be harassed with doubt as to 
the universal anxiety of all classes of teachers to secure 
the imprimatur of state associations or even of the N. 
E. A. 

What makes the difference? Is not the answer to be 
found in the old maxim that a man cares for what he 
pays for, and, I may add, values most highly that which 
he realizes is most nearly related to his individual well- 
being. Many of us value very highly all the profes- 
sional organizations to which we belong as opportuni- 
ties for meeting our fellows, for the exchange of ideas, 
and for the stimulus which comes from inspiring words. 
But what teacher can feel that it is his or her teachers’ 
association which establishes the professional standards 
to which he or she must conform and which in turn will 
yield a large measure of protection in case of unjust 
treatment? 

This matter of professional protection seems to me to 
be the core of professional co-operation. I profoundly 
believe that American schools cannot be what they 
should be until the teacher is protected in the practice 
of his or her calling. More than that, I profoundly be- 
lieve that American schools can never be what they 
ought to be until the teaching profession insists upon 


taking the control of strictly professional matters out of 
lay hands and directing the professional side of educa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that under our system of 
government the financial support of schools,. and in 
general the conduct of school business, must be in the 
hands of laymen. But you and I know that every time 
a lay board of control succeeds in usurping professionah 
functions, at that moment the schools begin to go down. 

So, as I take it, the effective organization of all 
classes of teachers is the primary duty which we owe to 
ourselves as teachers and to the community as a collect- 
ive body of workers. We need not and cannot expect 
that legislatures and city councils and even boards of 
education will take the initiative in building up about the 
teacher the safeguards in the practice of his profession 
which he must have if schools are to be what they 
should be and if children themselves are to be protected 
in their right to a genuine education. 

Let me illustrate by just a few concrete cases to re- 
fresh your minds. Only the other day in my own state 
the principal of a secondary school, a fine young man 
of adequate training and demonstrated competency, 
came to me and told me with tears in his eyes that with- 
out warning he had been told to resign. He had been 
instructed, as I found out, to correct certain weak places 
in the school over which he had been called to preside. 
I think he probably needed no instructions, but at all 
events he had them and proceeded to do according to 
the letter and according to the spirit what he was di- 
rected to do. But, he evidently “licked the wrong boy,” 
metaphorcally speaking, and the said boy, or it may 
quite likely have been a girl, had an influential father. 
All the rest according to nature. Another case in an- 
other New England State comes to me fresh through 
a letter of a friend. A superintendent of schools was 
called to a certain town in a certain state at the begin- 
ning of this last school year. He was told that he was 
expected to make good. He naturally translated the ex- 
pression into the meaning to which he had been accus- 
tomed. But he found that making good in that town 
meant to develop a high degree of skill, commonly 
known as “tact,” in allowing the right people to have 
their own way, both in the teaching force and among 
pupils. He found that there was no standard of at- 
tainment whatever for pupils anywhere in the com- 
munity, that teachers did as much or as little as they 
pleased. He doesn’t happen to be the kind of a man 
who is possessed of the kind of tact referred to. He did 
his duty and is out of a job. We all know that this is 
the commonest thing in the world, so common that we 
have ceased to be interested and are rather inclined to 
accept it as a part of the necessary condition of life any- 
how. I venture to say that there is scarcely a teacher 
here of ten years’ experience who hasn’t known not one 
but many cases of just this sort of thing, ranging in 
their victims from poor teachers in country schools to 
the city superintendent or high school principal and to 
the college professor. 

My mind naturally turns to a striking contrast which 
came under my own observation within a year. Two 
physicians in the treatment of a certain case had rigor- 
ously adhered to their own professional standard of 
ethics. It was a case in which popular sympathy would 
naturally be very much against them. It caused a local 
commotion. If it had been the case of a teacher, of 
any grade or class, that place would have known him no 
more, and I think most people would have said, served 
him right. But‘note, both those men were members of 
a medical association and that association made it its 
business immediately to see that they had a fair hearing. 
They suffered no permanent harm or wrong and the 
community became convinced of the essential and funda- 
mental right of their position. We naturally think of 
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the many similar cases constantly occurring in the ranks 
of skilled labor, particularly in the. railway service. 
Unprotected by ‘the union ‘of’ his craft, the individual 
workman would receive short shrift. But, he is a part 
of a working craft and that craft demands for him and 
secures for him protection and justice. What is there 
in these cases and a host of similar ones which makes 
it impossible for one profession or handicraft to protect 
its members and makes it possible for another, albeit 
perhaps using different methods, to do the same? > 

There is no reason. If teachers are treated, as teach- 
ers frequently are treated, with injustice, with lasting 
and even irreparable wrong, it is the fault of the teach- 
ing profession itself. If we do not protect ourselves in 
society, nobody else will protect us. That is simply 
human nature. 

Now, what can be done? I realize here that I am get- 
ting into somewhat deep water and I do not profess 
to hold a patent on the key which will give the solution 
of the problem. I can only make suggestions. 

First of all, I believe that our teachers’ associations 
should have a much larger membership fee,—not pri- 
marily in order that they may accumulate a large fund, 
but simply because we value that which we pay for and 
we tend to regard with indifference all that comes 
cheap. 

In the second place, I believe that all larger associa- 
tions, at least, should establish and maintain qualifica- 
tions for membership. What those qualifications should 
be I do not profess to say other than that they should 
limit the membership to those who are bona fide teach- 
ers and probably impose some standard of attainment, 
and of course provide the machinery for the rejection 
of individuals known to be guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct. 

Phird, each such association should have sufficient 
working committees, supported by adequate financial re- 
sources, to see in general that members of the associa- 
tion receive justice, that considerations of professional 
concern receive respectful consideration before city 
councils, state legislatures, and other similar bodies. 
Such organization, as it appears to me, should probably 
involve the employment of competent association legal 
advisers and advocates. 

Fourth, most state and sectional associations and the 
National Association should provide for the publication 
of authorized bulletins containing important professional 
news and items. This might be done in some cases by 
the inauguration of new publications carried on by the 
association itself and in others through existing educa- 
tional journals. Correlated with this phase would, of 


course, be the maintenance of a press bureau. 
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The question naturally suggests itself, “How far Roy 
the teachers’ association of the future attempt to carry 
on investigation and publish the results of the same?” 
Of course some of the most valuable work that has been. 
done in the educational literature in the past has been 
done through the annual publications of the Americam 
Institute and the N, E. A. It is fair to inquire, how- 
ever, whether the time has not arrived when that type of 
work can better, more profitably, and more economically 
be carried on by the various universities, state edu- 
cation departments, and National Bureau of Education. 
It seems to me that investigation of educational prob- 
lems and publication of the results, such as has char- 
acterized much of the past work of teachers’ associa- 
tions, can, in the future, be better done by the agencies 
to which I have referred. The purpose and effort of the 
teachers’ association should probably be limited to the 
development of professional and educational standards 
and to the professional protection of members of the as- 
sociation. 

I have discussed this matter not without hope that 
some definite action looking toward teachers’ associa- 
tions of this description will come in the near future. 
Personally, I believe it will come. I believe that the na- 
tional organizations, the various sectional organizations 
like the American Institute, and the various state asso- 
ciations hold it in their hands today to decide whether 
the teachers’ association of the future shall be a high 
class professional body or whether the present associa- 
tion shall give place to organizations formed on much 
lower scale with a much narrower and less worthy pur- 
pose. No doubt the formation of an association of the 
above type in New England, for instance, will appear a 
formidable undertaking. Any undertaking which is at all 
serious and worth while is formidable. Organize a 
teachers’ association with mutual professional protec- 
tion and the maintenance of high professional standards 
as its principal object, with an annual membership fee of 
say $25, or even more, and in ten years you will find 
that very few worthy teachers of any grade. can afford 
to be outside Of its membership. 

I could not justify myself for saying what I have said, 
for holding up before you this apparently selfish motive, 
if J were not absolutely persuaded that American schools 
will never be of the type and the quality we all should 
like to have them become and that justice will never be 
done in the education of American children until the 
teaching profession, as such, succeeds in‘securing justice 
to the teacher and in securing to itself the substantial 
control of the purely professional side of education, in 
this state, in New England, and in America. 
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MEANS TO INTELLECTUAL 


FREEDOM 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


University of 


A few weeks ago Dr. Winship said in his Journal of 
Education that I ought to have renamed a book that I 
had written. I suppose if he were here to-night, he could 
with equal justice insist that I ought to rename this 
talk. It should have been put in the form of a question: 
Should not the education essential to democracy be 
compelled? Is the teacher right who says: “I can take 
the horse to water, but I can’t make him drink” or “I 
can teach the child, but I can’t give him brains”? Is 
education a complex Chinese toy, a process in which we 
merely follow individual bent and yield to boyish inter- 
ests? Or is it a process where we must again and again 
check and contro] individual tendencies, repress of 
transform individual interest and compel common knowl- 
edge, common ideals, and common habits? The pres- 
sure of nineteenth century progress and the inspiration 


Pennsylvania 


and domination of nineteenth century theories have 
brought about an educational crisis of which we are not 
yet fully conscious. We are at the turning of the ways, 
and I’m afraid have gotten a bit too far around the cor- 
ner: at least we have somehow gotten out of sight of 
our immediate educational past. 

The chief characteristics of the teaching of Gadgrind 
and Squeers, and of the old New England school 
against which Horace Mann rebelled, were inflexibility, 
inexorability, and compulsion. However useless the 
task, it was definite; however uninteresting, it was, im 
part at least, compelled. As we emerge from a half 
century of Pestalozzianism and child study—with our 
genetic viewpoint and our culture epoch, our constantly 
varying manysidedness and interest, our individuality 
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and our adaptation, our search for the simple and the 
primitive, our anxious development of the innate and 
the prehistoric—is it not possible that our enthusiasm 
has left something useful behind? The acceptance of 
facts on the strength of authority, the memorizing of 
text-books, mecharical drill, and corporal punishment 
have all, theoretically at least, gone by the board. And 
with them has largely departed the compulsion that 
made children learn. Understand, I am not taking the 
position that we have blundered in making the nine- 
teenth century a period of individualism—the age of the 
child,—but rather that t are some things so defi- 
nitely useful and so highly essential in their definiteness, 
that they should be specifically compelled; that the most 
serious task ior our immediate future is the determina- 
tion of their relative usefulness; and that their mastery 
by the whole mass of pupils will build up a common and 
a complex system of knowledge, ideals, and habits that 
will tend to dominate life and character and to compel 
the good citizenship for the furtherance of which the 
school system was created. Along some fundamental 
lines we have not yet gone far enough with our indi- 
vidualism. I believe that the day is coming when far 
down in the elementary grades there will be teachers 
with the time and training to discover individual abili- 
ties and interests, and when every school system will 
provide adequate means for specialization in mathe- 
matics, in literature, in science, in manual training, as 
they have been partially provided for music and draw- 
ing. 

But individualism and democracy are not synonymous. 
On the contrary, certain phases of individualism can un- 
dermine the republic. Obedience to law will never be 
taught by the injunction, “Find out what interests chil- 
dren, and you will know what to teach them; find out 
when it interests them, and you will know at what point 
in the course of study to teach it.” Equally fallacious, 
and equally dangerous to democracy, is insistence upon 
immediate self-activity as the only educational means in- 
stead of the final aim of all our instruction. The 
teacher who never tells pupils what she can somehow or 
other hypnotize them into saying, who never calls upon 
them to imitate what they cannot understand, who 
never drills the truth into their wandering minds, 
who doesn’t know how to compel except through inter- 
est and many-sided association, will only partially com- 
plete her task. -An interested and seli-active school is 
not necessarily a well-taught school. The aim‘of in- 
struction is not mere interest in the elephant and the 
kangaroo, or any other part of a passing show; not any 
sort of self-activity, but a useful self-activity; not a 
merely useful self-activity but self-activity that is defi- 
nitely and permanently useful. And definiteness and 
permanence can be brought about only through the me- 
chanical and persistent repetition that has been stigma- 
tized as “drill,” 

It may be possible to educate a child as unconscious 
of compulsion as Rousseau educated Emile, as ignorant 
of hook and line as Izaak Walton’s fish, but in so doing 
you have not made a good American citizen. He must 
learn now and then to attend when he is not interested, 
to master what he doesn’t wish to know, to obey when 
he doesn’t understand. For fundamental to all govern- 
ment is conscious obedience to law as law. For the 
same reason that the child is compelled to attend 
school, he should be compelled to learn. No lack of in- 
terest or capacity, no ill conduct should remove him for 
a single day from the control and the compulsion of 
some sort of school. 

Three steps, therefore, must be taken in American 
education before citizenship is effectively taught: The 
Telatively most useful ideas, ideals, and habits must be 
determined, they must be built up into a system more 
definite and complex than that of mathematics, and the 
mastery of that system must be compelled of every pu- 
pil before he is permitted to leave school. 

The system of education that fails to dominate the 
State, to create higher ideals, and compel a nobler citi- 
zenship is doomed to be narrowed, impeded, and 
thwarted by the popular prejudices and evils which it 
fails to transform. 
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WHO HAS A BETTER CHANCE? 


LILLIAN BELLE SAGE 
Washington Irving High School, New York 


When you were a little girl, or when your wife or sis- 
ter was a little girl, the dream of girlhood was that 
somehow a great happiness would come to the woman 
when she grew up. 

If you look through stories for juveniles you will be 
struck by the number of tales in which fortunes comes 
to the little lady. In the ballads the gentle maiden is 
waiting for someone to appear. 

“The maiden sat at her window wide, 
Pretty enough for a prince’s bride, 
Yet nobody came to claim her. 
She sat like a beautiful picture there 
With pretty bluebells and roses fair, 
And jasmine leaves to frame her. 
But why she sat there nobody knows, 
But there she sat as she plucked a rose, 
The leaves about her strewing. } 
‘I’ve time to lose, and power to choose. 
’Tis mot so much the gallant who woos, 
But the gallant’s way of wooing.’ 


“A lover came riding by awhile. 

A wealthy lover was he, whose smile 
Some maids would value greatly. 

A formal lover who bowed and bent, 

With many a high-flown compliment, 
And cold demeanor stately. 

‘You've still,’ said she to her suitor stern 

‘The ’prentice work of your craft to learn, 
If thus you come a-cooing.’ 

‘I’ve time to lose, and power to choose. 

’Tis not so much the gallant who woos, 
As the gallant’s way of wooing.’ 


“A second lover came ambling by, 

A timid lad with a frightened eye, 
And a color mantling highly. 

He muttered the errand on which he’d come; 

Then only chuckled and bit his thumb, 
And simpered, simpered slyly. 

‘No,’ said the maiden, ‘go your way. 

You dare not think what a man would say. 
You dare not come a-suing.’ 

‘I've time to lose, and power to choose. 

’Tis not so much the gallant who woos, 
As the gallant’s way of wooing.’” 


And so the ballad goes on. The lovely lady continues 
waiting until by and by the last comes along:— 


“ 


A suitor poor with a homely face,” 


but no palaver about him. He simply claps the maiden 
onto the horse behind him and gallops off to the priest 
to tie the knot. 

That is the story book way of it. All you have to do 
is to sit and wait, until your happiness comes galloping 
up and carries you off. Since I have grown up I never 
have known anything like that to happen to anybody— 
man or woman. I have known many who have achieved 
happiness, but they didn’t wait by a wide window idly 
strewing rose leaves. They rather followed Uncle 
Hiram’s advice, “If fortune passes you by don’t sit and 
mope, run out and grab it.” 

Any one in our business who expects some one to 
hunt us up and push a great mass of happiness up 
against us is suffering from undeveloped mentality. 
She is carrying up into womanhood the girlish dreams 
that belong with short dresses and a braid of hair down 
the back. The sweet experiences of childhood when 
papa brings a present from town and mama takes us by 
the hand and leads us to the soda-water fountain are 
dear delights which let no cynic dare to disparage. But 
for a woman over twenty-one they are memories, not 
hopes. The main trouble with unhappy women is that 
they refuse to grow up. They try to keep themselves 
back in the age of ballads and fairy tales, centring their 
minds upon, at best, an extremely unlikely happiness and 
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utterly neglecting the perfectly certain supplies of hap- 
piness surrounding them everywhere. 

The teacher of this type of retarded development ts 
familiar to us all, poor thing. She, whether male or 
female, is the one who regards happiness as an import. 
Somebody has to bring it to her. In an organized 
school she is likely to conceive the master to be ex- 
pressly hired for the purpose of smoothing all the hard 
places. removing all the difficulties and bringing all the 
compliments to her. She wants all the time to be pitied 
and consoled for being a teacher at all. 

We have altogether overstated the hardships of our 
business. The patent medicine people and the summer 
resort folks have capitalized our complaints and they 
send wus advertisements addressed to “The Tired 
Teacher.” I am tired of being called tired. I have no 
more reason to be called tired than any other woman 
who works,—scrubwoman, saleswoman, newspaper 
woman, professional woman, or wife and mother. My 
required hours of work are less than those of any other 
worker. I know my vacation is the longest. Even if it 
should be proved that the nervous strain of effectively 
directing forty or fifty restless intelligences is greater 
than that upon the woman lawyer or the woman nurse, 
it does not lessen the nervous strain for me to talk 
about it. It rather aggravates it and increases it in my 
own mind. Let a dozen of us get together and tell one 
another what a hard-worked, conscientious lot we are, 
and it debilitates instead of strengthens us. 

Our modern science of hygiene says much about auto- 
toxication. How the sedentary person indoors, poisons 
himself from lack of exercise’ ‘The/lazy invalid acquires 
a sluggish circulation and all the waste products of the 
blood remain in the tissues and poison them. He 
needs walking in the open air. deep breathing, less food, 
use of the large muscles, so that the toxins of the body 
are set moving and are thrown off and the machinery 
works without clogs. In the same way there are teach- 
ers whose minds and spirits are self-poisoned by over 
production of discontent. complaint. faultfindine, objec- 
tion. mental laziness, and magnification of ordinary an- 
novances. And these same self-poisoned teachers not 
only prevent their own happiness. but seriously interfere 
with the advance of the entire sisterhood into the legiti- 
mate and natural happiness which belones to so splendid 
a business as ours. She interferes with this in accord- 
ance with a natural law of mind. which is that negative 
suggestion is weaker in producing positive results than 
positive suggestion is. 

For example, two farmer boys come in their boats 
with things to sell to the summer cottagers along the 
shore of the lake. One crawls sadly up to the lady of 
the house and says: “I don’t suppose you-want to buy 
no vegetables this evening.” 

That’s correct—she doesn’t. 

The other marches smiling up to the porch with a 
trinity of luscious tomatoes in one hand, and a fat yel- 
low chicken in the other, and exclaims: “Here you are, 
Mrs. Thompson, here’s cures for homesickness. How 
many shall IT eladden you with this lovely morning?” He 
sells them. You can’t resist him. It is human nature, 
you cannot succeed against it. I have watched it with 
teachers, I should not like you to know how many 
years, and it always works the same way. Make no mis- 
take about it, nothing succeeds like success, and noth- 
ing makes success so quickly as centring one’s attention 
upon the fine, the bright, the agreeable, the positive 
spots of teaching. 

There have been in the past ten years some notable 
advances in certain cities in the proper remuneration 
for teachers’ services. The campaigns which emphasize 
the teacher’s hard lot, her sufferings, her sorrows, ac- 
cumulate disappointments and engender mental distress. 
If they win at all they get begrudging concessions. 
But the advances made under cheerful and enthusiastte 
leaders, who lay stress upon the fine advancement of the 
school system in the town, the increasing excellence of 
the training, the gladness of the teachers to serve the 
community, and their intention to keep on doing better 
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and better are the victories which come twice as easy. 
Whining and comphaint do not belong to our basiness. 

Group together the ideas that naturally go with edirca- 
tion,—progress, advancement, enlightenment, success, 
uplift, improvement, civilization, all of them fine big 
conceptions. Think of the material that is our chief 
concern, youth, those in the bright morning of life. All 
the natural states of mind belonging to the thoughts 
aroused by these ideas are bright thoughts,—positive 
mot negative,—invigorating not debilitating, happiness, 
satisfaction, congratulation. Other and negative re- 
actions, complaint, whining, objection, protest, are dis- 
eases. The teacher who is not radiantly and perpetually 
happy is mentally and morally sick. She cannot sit at a 
window wide and wait for a doctor to come galloping 
up. She is auto-poisoned. She must be auto-cured. 

The first prescription ought to be a woman's real 
medicine—a mirror. Let her place one in a classroom 
so fastened that she must look into it when she enters 
in the morning. Let her look at the face into which for 
five hours a score of more of susceptible children in 
their formative period will gaze. Is it what children 
need? Is it the face of one who by the theory and the 
law ‘of our land is fit'to be in loco parentis? Is it the 
mother’s face for the young ones in her charge this day? 
Good! There is ‘the lovelight glimmering in the eye, 
the sensitive lines about the mouth. Not one woman in 
ten thousand but can develop them if she gives herself 
freely and gladly to the thought that these are her chil- 
dren, and that by all the inevitable laws of nature this 
thought will and must express: itself; in ways sby which 
for a million years such thoughts have found )expression 
in the face. Further, let a teacher sit and look at the 
children for her own pure enjoyment. It is a medicine 
for the sick mind that has been letting them irritate, ex- 
asperate, and debilitate it. Children naturally cure in- 
stead of sicken an adult. When they send a mother 
from her children because she is sick, they have to let 
her see them frequently or she gets worse. 

What a true experience that is related by Herbert 
Spencer in his autobiography. He was all run down. 
mentally and unable to work. He wrote to Mrs. Mason: 
“Do lend me the children for a dav.” The two little 
folks came over to the garden of the lonely old bache- 
lor, and he sat in his arm-chair in the shade of the cot- 
tage and listened to their babble all day long, and was 
much better. 

Tired teachers need to use the remedy which they 
wrongly think is the cause of their distress. It is not 
the children who debilitate a teacher, it is herself; her 
stupid attempt to go contrary to nature’s laws. It is the 
nature of mankind to love children. It is the natural 
happiness of a man .or woman to have charge of a group 
of children. It is not the children that hollow the 
teacher’s cheeks, strain the muscles about her mouth, 
harden her voice, and scarify her heart. It is her own 
stupid transference of her affections to some artificial, 
formal conception that gets falsely labeled with the 
great name of education. 

It may be that the idea of rigid silence becomes in her 
belief a thing to be desired. It is a disease. Rigidity 
and silence do not belong to children. Their value for 
very short periods as exercises in self-control must be 
considerable, but the woman who becomes enamored of 
these to the extent of making them the rule of school 
seems to me mentally diseased. I should prescribe 
children’s noise and strong resolve by the teacher to en- 
joy it more and more. 

Another disease is the love of implicit and unquestion 
ing obedience. Do you love a headmaster who demands 
that of teachers? Ili you do, I think there is something 
wrong with you and with him. Do you love a teacher 
who is perfect in the matter of immediate and unques- 
tioning obedience? Perhaps you do. It is a traditional 
and much bepraised virtue of the schoolmistress. I 
think it insufferable. I do not want a class so wooden, 

» well trained in a quality which is the curse of our un 
thinking nrasses as to give me immediate and unques- 
tioning obedience. I do not find it necessary,—l do not 








believe it is educative. It seems to me, in cases I have 
observed, to be demanded for the teachers’ satisfaction, 
instead of for the children’s good. In the school I work 
in, the only time we ask for it is twice a month in fire 
drills. The rest of the time, the obedience which the 
best teachers I know are working for is a deliberate and 
intelligent obedience. I have heard teachers say to an 
inattentive girl: “You would get more out of the les- 
son and I would appreciate the kindness if you would 
sit in this front seat, now,” and then go right on with 
the lesson without any of that strained voice #nd man- 
ner that belong with the immediate and unquestioning 
obedience business. 

It is strange, isn’t it? But you know, you, yourself, 
at a teachers’ meeting would not enjoy being reproved 
for talking in the way we are traditionally inclined to 
reprove children for the same fault, although the offence 
in an adult is more inexcusable. 

Neither does a child enjoy reproof, and when a busi- 
ness can be done either with pain or without pain, I do 
not see why anyone whose business it is to love children 
needs to lessen the amount of joy in the world by using 
the clumsier means, do you? 

Some of you will be shocked, I am afraid, by a sus- 
picion that I regard discipline as a disease. I do. Dis- 
cipline has come to mean in school parlance a thing that, 
to my mind, does not belong to healthy children at all. 
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I sould like to be present at the funeral of the school- 
master who injected this conception of discipline into 
the minds of so many otherwise likable teachers. A 
teacher ought not to be conscious of discipline any more 
than he should be conscious of his liver. When he is, 
he is diseased. 

To come back to my main theme and to bring it to a 
close. The query I make to your natural and imstinctive 
and proper common sense on this beautiful New Hamp- 
shire evening is: Don’t you think it is remarkably sim- 
ple and easy for a teacher, of all people in the world, 
to live a happy and successful life? 

Her business is of the very biggest things of the 
world,—goodness, progress, excellence; her business !s 
with the very brightest things in the world,—children, 
boys. and girls. Her success is the thing that the rest 
of the world most desires her to gain. Her success de- 
pends to a supreme degree upon her own personal hap- 
piness. Her surest happiness is not a thing to be waited 
for, to be brought by somebody, but belongs intrinsi- 
cally and perpetually in the very material and processes 
of her business. 

I think this is wonderful. Merely repeating it here 
to-night in this delightful company makes it feel more 
wonderful still, and makes one really impatient to get 
back to that happy day when the bright and noisy com- 
pany. assembles once again. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


WALLACE 
Principal Keene, N 


I accepted President Whitcomb’s appointment to pre- 
side over this department with much pleasure, as I con- 
sider that the vocational and industrial section is the 
most important one of this session of the American In- 
stitute. 

There is a great unrest in all departments of social 
and civic life. Present conditions are unsatisfactory in 
the labor world, the political world, the religious world, 
amd the educational world. Leaders in all departments 
are trying to find means to allay this unrest. They are 
asking: “What is the matter with present conditions?” 
“What can we do to make our practice conform more 
closely to present-day needs?” 

The educational world is fully awakened to the fact 
that the education of the tyne of the middle ages, ob- 
tained wholly from books, is not fitting live boys and 
virls for twentieth century civilization. By leaps and 
bounds we are breaking away from the traditional and 
are adonting methods and means which we find bring 
prvctical results. 

Education has taken an entirely new meaning. We 
have sought something of the vision in New England 
during these past ten years. 

We felt that we had done some strong pioneer work 
with our school and home gardens, our boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. our high school technical courses at Fitchburg 
and Beverly, our agricultural high schools at Colebrook 
and Petersham, and many other school experiments 
which might be mentioned, but when Superintendent 
Meek of Boise City, Idaho, visited us last winter and 
told us of their work in his city we sat up and took no- 
tice, and when Mr. Benton of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture told of the club work done among 
the boys and girls of the South we sat up again. 

We began to see that “everybody’s doing it.” Doing 
what? Making education a training in life work, not a 
reading about life; tying the school so closely to its own 
community, to the history, to the industrial life, the 
business life, the literary and social life of that com- 
munity that boys and girls stay in school as long as 
they can and when they go out sending them forth as 
efficient as well as cultured citizens. 

This problem is a serious one for us in New Hamp- 
shire. We look to this institute to bring us light, to 
help us solve it. | 


. 


E. MASON 


H., Normal School 


Governor Felker in his inaugural address says: “We 
want an education which will show New Hampshire boys 
and girls the best opportunities and which will prepare 
them for life right here.” That last phrase is the key- 
note of the “new education” as I see it. 

In Boise City the number of high school graduates 
increased from ninety to over 140 in four years. Why? 
Because they imtroduced classes in all forms of agri- 
culture adapted to that community. Because they made 
their high school drawing so practical that the pupils 
designed plans for over fifteen residences. Because 
boys and girls doing any kind of work at home or dur- 
ing vacation which was in line with their school cur- 
riculum were given points for that work towards their 
diploma. They saw that the Boise City high school of- 
fered them a training which would prepare them for life 
right there, and they went to it instead of leaving school 
at the end of the seventh or eighth grade. 

I said that this problem was a serious one for us in 
New Hampshire. We are trying to solve it under the 
jeadership and encouragement of State Superintendent 
Morrison. There have already been established in many 
high schools of the state agricultural courses for boys 
and domestic science courses for girls. 

The two normal schools are stressing the practical ac- 
tivities for the teachers who are to go into the elemen- 
tary schools in towns and villages. Already results are 
being produced. One normal school is sending its 
graduates into small towns, into one and two-room 
schools, at salaries from $12 to $14 per week where two 
years ago the salaries were $9 and $11. In two in- 
stances girls are to receive $550 and $650 for the year of 
thirty-six weeks for teaching in one-room schoolhouses. 
These girls are to introduce, in a sane and practical way, 
the elements of sewing and cooking, manual and garden 
work. They are rural-minded, not city-minded, and we 
hope will inspire their pupils with a love of rural life 
and open their eyes to the “acres of diamonds” all about 
them. 

[he problem for New Hampshire is to be more seri 
The last legislature 
passed a law by which pupils must remain in school un- 
til they are sixteen years of age unless they have finished 
the elementary school courses. 


ous next year than ever before. 
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If, however, the school cannot offer such courses or 
such modifications of the ordinary studies as shall keep 
these pupils interested in the school and willing to stay, 
the law may prove a boomerang. The law is mght. All 
honor to New Hampshire for being the first to place 
such a law on the statute books, but we must bring the 
principles underlying the new vocational and industrial 
movement into our curriculum in the upper grades of 
the grammar school to make the law a success. 

And so we welcome this section of the A. 1. 1. We 
welcome the speakers with their wealth of experience 
and hope for practical help from their addresses. We 
believe that the vocational and industrial properly com- 
bined with the cultural will enable the dramatist of the 
century to so revise the description of the seven ages of 
man that the “school boy creeping whiningly to school” 
may read “school boy hastening joyously and eagerly to 
longed-for studies.” 

Just a word of caution. In trying to solve this prob- 
lem let us not magnify the money returns in our results. 
I do not mean that we should fear to train the boy to 
make a living. If a boy invests a reasonable sum in his 
garden seeds, a certain amount of labor and time in 
caring for his garden, and finds at the end of the season 
a balance on the right side of the ledger he has learned 
one of the most valuable lessons of life. But over and 
above all this we must not fail to train boys and girls to 
dream dreams and to see visions. 

In addition to earning their living they must, in the 
words of President Meiklejohn in his baccalaureate a!- 
dress at Amherst last week, “Be the kind of citizens 
who are willing to do the things that need to be done, 
to perform the daily task, to follow the routine, but 
these do not express for them the real significance of 
their experience. Behind all these they seem to catch 
a vision of the things which are really important, the 
things which men choose because they are good, the 
values upon which all other values depend.” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO A TRADE SCHOOL 


FLORENCE E. LEADBETTER 
Principal of Trade Schoo! for Girls, Boston 





For good or for ill, rightly or wrongly, it has become 
increasingly necessary for women and young girls to 
enter the world of business and of trade. Untrained and 
unskilled, it has fallen to their lot to do the commoner 
tasks, the routine work, the drudgery of office and shop. 
The story is always the same,—business men used to 
write as well as compose their letters—now they are 
pounded out by the typist; the receiving teller used to 
add the interest to the account you handed him—now he 
tosses it to a woman to figure up; once upon a time the 
proprietor handed you your change—but he handles 
filthy lucre no more; the “lady-cashier” does it for him; 
your tailor used to cut and make and finish your coat,— 
now he does only the skilled work and turns over to a 
woman the monotonous dbutton-sewing, buttonhole- 
making, and binding; and so on down and down to the 
chocolate dipping and stay lacing, until one turns away 
sad at heart from the monotonous, deadening tasks per- 
formed by hosts of women and girls. Is it any wonder 
that they turn to the moving pictures, dance halls, and 
beach resorts for relief and diversion? What can be 
done for them? How shall they be set free from ener- 
vating, depressing occupations and given joy in the 
day’s work? Only by training. Give the girl a trade, 
skill in some one line that shall lead to creative work, 
and she is a new being,—her brain begins to work, she 
becomes interested and begins to study into the whys 
and wherefores until the daily task becomes a pleasure 
and life worth living. 

This, then, is the need which the trade school has 
been created to meet, and how does it do it? By taking 
any girl who is over fourteen, almost any day in the 
year, and training her in the occupation for which she is 
best adapted until she can be recommended to an em- 
ployer. It makes not the slightest difference what her 
past school record has been, she is to have another op- 
portunity, and it is our busimess to give her what she 
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needs to make ready for a job, whether it be lessons in 
personal hygiéné, drill in spelling and quick calculation, 
skill in cutting a skirt or draping a waist, practice on a 
special machine, or just plain sewing. Not a day is 
wasted, there must be no slackening of the interést. 
The girl begins on a definite job the day she enters the 
school, in a few weeks she is making a salable product, 
whether it be doll’s hats, children’s rompers, or raised 
biscuit. In a few months she is turning out underwear 
and cotton dresses ior herseli or on order. After six 
months she works on custom work only, under ‘condi- 
tions as nearly like those of the shop as possible. This 
is the distinctive feature of our curriculum which gives 
us countenance in the use of the’ name trade school, and 
the essential feature ii our training is to give the girl 
the advanced position and higher pay we are seeking 
for her. Custom work provides the actual shop prac- 
tice in buying, seaing, taking orders, keeping accounts 
and stock, alterations, and more than all else, that con- 
sideration for the customer’s wishes and €ven whims, all 
ot that personal responsibility which develops originality 
and initiative and is the measure of success. 

The placement of our girls is the most serious matter 
of all, and requires the combined wisdom Of the trade 
assistant who knows what the girl can do, the vocational 
assistant who knows the shop requirements and the 
home needs, and of the principal who knows a littl of 
everything. One of our most successful. vocational as- 
sistants always spoke of this process in the familiar 
figure of peg-ftting, and her tales of experiences in try- 
ing to find round holes for round pegs and square holes 
lor sqaafe pegs and to prevent fly-away pegs from dis- 
appearing entirely and strong pegs from pushing out 
weak ones were often thrilling. This painstaking care 
in placing our girls has enabled us to overcome almost 
entirely for them the frequent change from shop to 
shop, so demoralizing jor young workers, which keeps 
them season alter season on the lower grades of work 
with promotion a hope deferred. It is quite within 
bounds to say that eighty per cent. of our girls remain 
permanently with their first employer, while it is only in 
exceptional cases that one needs to be placed more than 
twice, although our doors are always open to them and 
places are always waiting. 

li all this care is gecessary in order to place saiely 
the trained girl, what of the thousands of fourteen- 
year-old girls who leave school every year to hunt a 
job? Especially when one who knows declares that “a 
girl might cross central Africa alone with less peril than 
she could traverse our city streets at night,” and that 
“a girl is far safer in a Turkish harem than in some 
American depaftment stores and factories.” Many olf 
us have come to believe that it is a crime to permit a 
girl to hunt for a job, that it is to be accessory to a 
crime to allow her to answer a newspaper advertisement, 
and that it is almost a crime to allow her to go into the 
business world without a skilled occupation. 

We have heard much recently of the relation of the 
weekly wage to the morality of women. Yes, there is a 
relation, but the pivotal point here is the woman, not 
the wage. No reasonable wage will ever satisfy the in- 
capable lover of pleasure and finery, while almost any 
decent wage is enough for a self-respecting, well- 
trained woman to live upon. How does the trade school 
help here? It trains the girl to be careful and thought- 
ful in her spending; it teaches her the comparative 
values of food stuffs, and materials for clothing, how to 
buy economically, and to make appetizing dishes and 
pretty clothes at a low cost; it tries to lead her to dress 
appropriately and to live sanely; then it sees to it that 
the girl receives a beginning wage sufficient for her 
needs as she is circumstanced. Five dollars a week for 
the girl who is adding to the family income is more than 
the equivalent of nine or ten for the girl who must pay 
her board away from home, and seven for the girl who 
knows how to buy and how to make her own clothes is 
worth double that amount to the one who buys ready- 
to-wears without thought and without knowledge. I am 
glad to say that our trade school has been able since it 
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PATIENCE, GENTLEMEN, PATIENCE 

It is more and more apparent that our oft-re- 
peated caution to school men to go slow for a 
time came none too soon and that several school 
officials are in trouble from not heeding the 
caution. Corporal punishment has not been re- 
sorted to often of late and little occasion has been 
given for trouble therefrom, but there have been 
many other causes of war on the part of the pub- 
lic. In one city in Maine a superintendent and 
high school principal fail 
entire city revolted against the board 


of re-election and the 
of educa- 
tion. In a Massachusetts city a principal made a 
mild attempt to so far modernize his school as to 
have a little teaching of sex-hygiene which aroused 
some parents, who stirred up the board of educa- 
tion to dismiss the principal, which stirred up a lot 
of other persons to so great excitement that dire 
revenge was threatened on the board of educa- 
tion. “If you do you'll be damned and you will 
be damned if you don’t,” was never better illus- 
trated. In Colorado and California cities there 
have been public “indignation meetings”—in one 
because of something the board of education has 
done and in the other because of something it has 
not done. 

Any enterprising man can get up a public “in- 
dignation meeting” in any city in the country over 
anything that is done or that isn’t done by any 
official of school or city and find some broken 
down politician or some one once prominent in 
public affairs who has not been in the lime light 
for some time to provide, and other men similarly 
and make 
speeches, and one of the papers in the city will 


circumstanced to present resolutions 
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make an issue of it and there are sure to be some 
in the teaching force to take advantage of such a 
situation and add to the gayety of the rumpus. 
Somebody is liable to be out of a job in conse- 
quence of the general excitement. 

These are the times in which we live, and ‘it is 
wholesome to be exceedingly cautious, to avoid as 
This is no 
time to reduce the number of years in the school, 


far as possible anything experimental. 


to abolish the recess, to shorten or lengthen the 
hours in the session, to introduce sex hygiene or 
anything else that is new, Above all it is no time 
to dismiss a teacher or make war on fraternities, or 
to get into a fracas with the boys over anything. 
It is surely no time to settle the question of 
married women in the school. This is a good time 
to take things as a joke. It is a better 
laugh than cry, to smile than frown. 

It is probably a part of the whole movement of 
the people for 


time to 


“initiative, referendum, and recall.” 
It may be merely the beginning of troubles or it 
may be merely a passing fancy so far as the schools 
are concerned. Anyway, let us all have patience 


and wait until we can know whether or not “the 


worst is yet to come.” 


a a 2 
> 4 > 


OHIO STATE SURVEY 

Ohio is having a state-wide school survey in- 
spired by the Governor;and insisted upon by His 
Excellency. It has not proceeded far, but far 
enough to make sure that public attention will be 
given to it, 

The following editorial from 
Plain Dealer is one of the 
Signs in a long time :— 

“The expert survey of the Ohio public school 
system, recommended by the Governor, is said to 
show thus early in its progress that the weak spot 
in the system is the country schools. Rooms are 
insufficient, equipment inadequate, and _ con- 
veniences often lacking in comfort and sanitation. 
So much probably will cause no surprise, being a 
matter of rather common observation. 

“It is not so well understood, however, that just 
these conditions in many rural schools act as a bar 
against procuring the finest material in teachers. 
Only young men and women of ordinary capacity 
and attainments are attracted to districts so 
niggardly with their schools as to deny them 
proper facilities. 

“One of the recommendations of the Roosevelt 
country life commission was that more care be 
given to rural schools, and the report of this Ohio 
survey will in all probability emphasize the same 
point. In general, it seems, the cities and more 
energetic villages are taking good care of their 
school youth. In the cities certainly money is be- 
ing spent lavishly. 

“Rural Ohio, however, remains the great re- 
cruiting ground for leaders in every field of activity 
and to neglect its schools is perilous. The ‘little 
red schoolhouse’ is still a potent influence, though 
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it has in recent-years changed its color and in- 
creased its size. If this survey does nothing more 
than awaken anew and statewide interest in 
strengthening these training schools of good 
citizenship, both as to teachers and equipment, it 
will have justified its existence. It promises, how- 
ever, to accomplish vastly more than that.” 

The survey is only saying what Professor A. B. 
Graham, Ohio’s prince among experts, has been 
saying and revealing through photographs for 
five years, yet he could get no adequate public at- 
tention. The State Department of Education and 
the State University have cleaned up conditions 
nobly in recent years, for which they have re- 
ceived slight public credit. The survey of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research will not find any- 
thing as bad as Professor Graham found in hun- 
dreds of cases, but they will find things bad 
enough. And the influential press of the state lent 
no hand in the great improvement which Pro- 
fessor Graham made and in the making of which 
he made himself an expert of national fame. 

The present survey will justify itself a hundred 
fold by enlisting the Cleveland Plain Dealer alone 
in the campaign for cleaning up rural school con- 
ditions. 


— 
oon 


VACATION SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED 


Vacation schools are no longer a novelty. They 
have come as a permanent addition to the city 
school program. This is evident to those who 
have watched their development since 1909, when 
their presence in more than fifty cities 
aroused general interest. The idea was not 
stampeded as fads are, but took hold in a slow, 
steady way characteristic of lasting movements. 

Last summer there were vacation classes in 
about 150 cities. Sifting the reports from these 
cities, which represent thirty-five states, we dis- 
cover why the idea has met with such genuine ap- 
proval. 

Vacation schools have demonstrated the kind 
of school activity that secures the pupil’s enthusi- 
astic attendance, even under unpropitious weather 
conditions. 

They have shown that the summer months can 
be used by pupils in making up deficiencies in 
Studies or for getting ahead in them, since in 
eighty per cent. of the vacation schools last year 
academic work was offered. 

Regular school work during July and August 
evidently is not harmful to the pupil’s health. 
This is a fact gladly pointed out by the superin- 
tendents in Gary, Ind.; Cleveland, O.; Columbus, 
Ga.; and Newark, N.J., where they are paving the 
way for the all-year school. Neither does teach- 
ing voluntary pupils during the hot months 
necessarily hurt teachers. 

Some pupils want to go to school in the sum- 
mer. They are invariably the best pupils, just as 
the teachers who want to do summer teaching are 
the best teachers, the teachers who want to make 
their teaching more vital and practical. 

These are the features Clarence Arthur Perry 
calls attention to in his report published by the 
department of recreation of the Russell Sage 
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Foundation.* Superintendents should be grate- 
ful for the material he has collected on last year’s 
summer classes, for it is most valuable assistarice 
in building plans for vacation schools this year. 
In all there were more than 450 buildings used 
for vacation schools last summer, he tells us. In 
a little over one-half of the cities the classes ran 
six weeks, and in one-fifth eight weeks. Six places 
reported ten weeks and one three and one-half; 
the others came in between these figures. 
Vacation scheoels have been im existence on an 
average of four seasons., They are oldest in 
Newark, where they were established in 1885. 
The average number of teachers in each school 
lies between six and seven. 
The sources of teachers’ compensation were as 
follows :— 


No. of Cities 


Board. of cdmtneettins vicincs jcc. on see nds ohio bate 
Other governmental bodies. ...........sessescnecces 8 
RO WON erate cae cece cece cece s cee Ee 28 
Contributions from individuals and associations..... 15 


The appropriations for vacation-school work 
totalled over $300,000. This amount does not in- 
clude certain cities where the fund is not sepa- 
rated from that used for pure playground work. 

Academic work was provided in 114 cities, and 
handwork alone in twenty-six. 

Among the cities whose school reports include 
interesting reports of vacation-school work may 
be mentioned the following: Buffalo, N. Y.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; New- 
ark, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo. 
Valuable information may also he obtained from 
the reports of the Pittsburgh Playground Associa- 
tion and the Los Angeles Playground Commis- 
sion. 





* “American Vacation Schools of 1912.”’ A report by Clarence 
Arthur Perry. Published by the Department of Recreation, Rus 
sell Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tewer, New York City. 
Vacation schoels, their activities, administration and cost, are more 
concretely treated in Mr. Perry’s ‘‘Wider Use of the Schoo! Plant, 
80 well known by superintendents. 


—__——_——-0-9-0-@ -e- -e- 


SEX-HYGIENE IN PRACTICE 

A Massachusetts city has had the first great ex 
citement over the teaching of sex hygiene. It is 
not clear how fully justified the board of educa- 
tion was in its drastic action, but if one-tenth of 
what appears to be true is well established it will 
necessitate a deal of caution in the teaching of sex 
hygiene. .For some years there has been wise 
teaching of sex hygiene by a principal of success- 
ful experience, and many cases of immorality 
among his grammar school students, even in the 
school building, are said to have been discovered. 

In consequence there has been great public ex- 
citement. We are loath to believe that there is 
foundation for any considerable number of the 
charges, but there must have been something in it 
all, for there has been no denial further than to say 
that the offences could not have been in the school 
building, and an emphatic denial that the teaching 
of sex hygiene is in any sense responsible. 

It is entirely clear, however, that there must be 
the utmost care in approaching this subject and 
that the public is highly sensitive in regard to it, 
The leading pastor in the city said from his pulpit 
that any principal who teaches sex hygiene or al- 
lows it to be taught should be dismissed from the 
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service. Most unfortunately this principal had 
proceeded without any authority from anybody, 
and without any general knowledge that he was 
teaching these things until the universal practices 
of pupils were discovered. 

No teacher or principal should ever approach 
this subject without the most explicit authority, 
and there should be, so far as possible, some other 
adult present whenever the subject is referred to. 


— 





WALTHAM BOYS 


The city of Waltham wants to know just what 
its school boys and school girls are doing outside 
of school hours. 

To the end that whatever evils that may exist 
in the line of unwholesome recreation and unwise 
out-of-door occupation may be discovered and 
checked, the “Recreation Survey Committee,” ap- 
pointed by the mayor, submitted a list of questions 
to all public school children above the sixth 
grade. 

The question list was as follows:— 

“What did you do last Saturday and Sunday, 
daytime and evening? 

“What do you do for fun outside of school 
hours? 

“How did you spend your spare time last week? 

“Do you belong to any club or society? 

‘Give the name of the club, how many members, 
how often it meets. Does it meet at the home of 
one of the members or in some other place? 

“Do you know of any clubs that boys and girls 
under twenty-one belong to?” 

The recreation survey committee was appointed 
by the mayor to investigate social conditions and 
especially to look into the welfare of the city’s 
‘school children. They have probed dance hall 
conditions, entertainments of all kinds in which 
the scholars , indulge, and their general conduct 
after school hours. 


—_—- 7 
it A ? 


DISEASES IN NEW YORK 


I recently had an_ interesting hour 
in the department of physical hygiene 
in the College of the City of New 
York. One of the force of the department 
receives each morning a report from the division of 
contagious diseases of the department of public 
health, a statement of every case of contagious 
disease in the city of five million people. The 
following diseases are reported: Measles, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, whooping cough, chickenpox, 
smallpox, diphtheria, mumps, erysipelas, German 
measles, cerebro-spinal meningitis, poliomyelitis, 
tuberculosis. 

This member of the college staff must see if 
there is in the whole 3,500 students any one from 
any of the families, or in case of smallpox, any 
one from that building. If he finds any student in 
any one of these families he at once telephones to 
know if that student is in school that day and if so 
he is sent home. He has to keep track through 
these daily reports when the student can return 
and notifies him accordingly. One can but have 
profound respect for the system of such a city 
when he studies the perfection of such details. 
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INTENSIFY THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 


Teachers in the Chicago public schools are to be 
given a forum for unrestricted discussion and criti- 
cism of school methods in group councils. The 
groups will meet under the direction of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, superintendent of schools. 

The plan constitutes the first attempt on the 
part of Mrs. Young to give teachers a voice in 
the conduct of courses of study and to give the 
executive officers an opportunity to remedy weak 
spots in school methods. At the same time 
teachers will have an opportunity to find out what 
is being done in various parts of Chicago. 

Mrs. Young writes to make sure that the 
teachers are convinced that the course of study is 
the best possible under present conditions. The 
aim of the group councils and the larger general 
council will be to give free expression to the atti- 
tudes and judgments of teachers. They will dis- 
cuss courses of study, text-books, duties and ad- 
vancement of teachers, and questions that arise 
in the practical application of educational theories. 
This will give the principals and superintendents a 
chance to find out how successful any method is. 





Western Reserve University honored itself this 
year in giving honorary degrees to several women 
eminently useful in education. Miss Harriet L. 
Keeler, former superintendent of ‘schools of 
Cleveland; Miss Lida Shaw King, dean of the 
Women’s College of Brown University ; Dr. Helen 
C. Putnam, of Providence, R. I., and Miss Vivian 
B. Small, president of Lake Erie College for 
Women, Painesville, Ohio. This is the best record 
yet made by any university in the recognition of 
women’s leadership in education. President 
Charles F. Thwing is always in the forefront in 
such thoughtfulness. 


Dan Stevens, one of the schoolmaster Congress- 
men who is on his second term, has made a record 
by filling all post-office positions on the referen- 
dum basis. 


In Chelsea, Massachusetts, the gain in weight of 
the pupils in the fresh-air school life is uniformly 
surprising. One boy gained nine pounds in two 
months. 


The American public school must never be 
patterned after any school of any other nation. 
There is no other America, no other American 
public school. 


Many colleges realize that they are too large for 
their income, and the tendency is to intensify by 


curtailing expansion. This looks well but it may 
be ill. 


Three states have not yet reached the fourteen- 
year limit for employment in factories—Alabama, 
Mississippi (boys), and Utah. 


The free public high school continues to increase 
its popularity in a vigorous way. 


Report of N. E. A. next issue. 





— 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


LOTTA A. CLARK 
Charlestown High School, Beston 


There are moments in every classroom when the 
teacher feels that she has the whole-hearted interest of 
the class before her. To prolong those moments until 
every pupil gets as much as it is possible for him to get 
out of his school year, is the earnest desire of a great 
body of hard-working teachers. 

President Eliot said a few years ago: “The success- 
ful teacher of the future will be the one who utilizes the 
interest of the pupil, whatever it may be.” Every one 
knows that when the whole attention of a child is 
centred on the solution of a problem of any kind the 
teacher has very little to do with it. 

Ispit not self-evident, then, that it is our business to 
get at the interest of the pupil and to create out of it 
the material for teaching the principles and habits which 
we feel he should possess? Why not do it then? Be- 
cause there is no one way of doing it. There are as 
many ways as there are children and as there are oc- 
casions of teaching. Consequently the bewildered 
teacher of forty children says in self- defence: “This is 
the best wav I have found of doing this thing: do it so.” 
And they do it half-heartedly, half-understanding: and 
she half-succeeds, half-satisfied. 

“But.” you say, “how on earth can she consider the 
interests of forty different children when she has a 
limited amount of time and definite things that must be 
taught?” Here is the answer: “Give the children first 
chance at any job there is to be done.” Then and only 
then shall we get the first-handed interest of the class— 
the kind that means business. 

Take a class of first-year high school boys “for in- 
stance. There were forty-five in the class and they were 
between twelve and fifteen years old. A large propor- 
tion of boys leave school at fourteen, so we wished to 
make this year count for all it could. In the first place. 
about a hundred good story books for boys were placed 
at their disposal and they were allowed to read as much 
as they pleased. Two hours a week were spent in dis- 
cussing these books and in reading selections from them. 
Later in the year, standard literature supplemented the 
story books and was treated in the same way. 

Three hours a week were spent in oral and written 
composition work, and it all had a definite purpose from 
a boy’s point of view. First we talked over the place 
where we live,—its location, inhabitants, industries, 
transportation, etc., and then considered together what 
there is in it that is interesting and useful to boys. 

The greatest interest was in the coal wharves on the 
Mystic river, and we determined to visit them. We 
wrote letters to the largest firm and asked if we might 
be permitted to do so. A group of boys volunteered to 
look through the letters and select the best one. This 
was mailed.. We discussed the faults of the discarded 
letters so that we might have more perfect ones in the 
next set. 

The answer to our letter was a visit from one of the 
members of the nrm. We all planned for the visit when 
a coal barge was expected. We saw the whole process 
from the time the great dippers bring the coal from the 
ship until the sifters deposit it into the great bins from 
which the carts take it to be delivered to the consumers. 
We saw also the stables, blacksmith shop, hay supply, 
the great scales, and the office. We came back to 
school with our minds so fnll of material that we were 
busy for more than a week writing accounts of our ob- 
servations and making drawings on paper and black- 
board, showing how the coal was handled. Letters of 
thanks were written by the class to the gentleman who 
had done so much to increase our knowledge of the 
coal industry and the best ome was mailed 

[here had been so much of life and fun in this work 
that the boys suggested a dozen places to visit right 
away. Forty of us had gone together to the coal 
wharves, but not so many could go at once to the other 


places, so smaller groups arrangedto go, sometimes with 
a teacher in the afternoon and sometimesinschool hours 
with one of the boys whom they had chosen for their 
leader. Their visits included a great bakery, a milk con- 
tractor’s establishment, a rubber factory, a grain eleva- 
tor, a fish wharf, a banana boat, a spice factory, a rope- 
walk, chain-walk, dry-dock, war-ship, electrical works, 
and other departments of the United States Navy yard. 

Each smaller group arranged together a topical out- 
line of what they had seen and by this they reported to 
the class. Then the work was given a general criticism 
by one boy chosen for the purpose and then questions 
wete asked by the whole class. The interest was very 
keen when a few boys were telling of what they alone 
had seen. Many questions were asked preparatory to 
writing the whole renort as the class did afterwards 
in their notehooks. The mistakes in their written les- 
sons were the basis of exercises in rhetoric, grammar, 
and spelling. The teacher marked only as much of the 
work as she felt was necessary to rate the pupils fairly 
in the records. Onur coal was perfect written English 
and sometimes we attained it. Our oral English im- 
sroved noticeahly. We simply acreed that certain glar- 
ine mistakes oucht to be hanished from our speech, and 
they were—forciblvy. Tt was funny to see a boy gape 
and ewallow sometimes to nrevent a mistake from slin- 
nine ovt. We had many a lauch over it. but when boys 
are workine for themselves like that. improvement 
comes ot once. When a hoy takes himself in hand, he 
is 2 wood wav alone on the richt track. 

The work wre full of life and vicorous interest and as 
fang og T can remember every suecestion of the bovs was 
tered eit T disenvered that thev had a deen longing to 
nlav hasketholl Ther were all ton small to ioin either 
the athletic teams or ‘the militervy comnanies of the 
school. So those two great attractions for hieh school 
hovs were regularly denied them. “How could we do 
it?” was the question. We discovered a mutual study 
hour. the gevmnasium was emnty at that time. we in- 
vited two senior hovys to coach us, and lo!. the miracle 
was ours. Thev wrote a challence to a grammar school 
club to play a set of games with them. The arrange- 
ments they made were not clearly expressed in the Tet- 
ter sent. and the visitors came before they were ex- 
pected. much to the embarrassment of our bovs. 

This interest in the gymnasium was naturally one of 
the stroneest which the bovs had. T created out of it 
a strone incentive for good work. One of the hardest 
things for a hich school pupil to learn is this,—every 
boy must hove everv lesson ready every dav when he 
cames to school. Tn business, thev call that “delivering 
the goods on time,” but we are a long way behind that 
standard in our schools. With the splendid co-onera 
tion of the three other teachers who taught these boys, 
they came very near this goal. Every home lesson was 
reported every morning, and if the boys could not at- 
tend to business to that extent. they worked during the 
beloved evmnasium hour on the subject which needed 
more study. 

\t the end of the vear the boys had visited eighteen 
different industries and had talked with boys already at 
work. Thewv had learned a good deal about the work of 
the world round them and had seen a boy’s chance in 
it. They had brought material from the world into 
their classroom and sent the work from the school- 
room into the world. We are told that “education is the 
sharing of life” and we believe it. When these boys 


were asked at the end of the vear to write what they 
uld like to do if they went to work, they wrote al- 
most unanimouslv: “A place in an office where there is 
chan to rise.” and nearly all of them came back to 


i ce 

the high school for a second year’s work. We had made 
use of the boys’ interest, curiosity, and love of action; 
we found them powerful allies. 








74 
AN INTRODUCTION. TO A TRADE SCHOOL 


[Continued from page 69.) 


became a public school, in four years, to raise the in- 
itial wage of its girls from four seventy-five to six fifty 
a week, and please note that this is for girls averaging 
sixteen, years of age and only a year’s training. 

For many reasons it seems wiser to place the ma- 
jority of our girls as soon as they are worth a dollar a 
day, assured as we are that they will advance steadily 
from season to season until by the time they c&n reason- 
ably be expected to be entirely self-supporting, they will 
be so. 

It is. perfectly natural that I should think the trade 
school girls the bravest, the truest, and the most capa- 
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ble anywhere to be found because I know them, but even 
with this brief introduction, I think you will agree that 
they do their full share to bring it to pass that every 
girl who earns the trade school certificate shall have 
enough skill, together with intelligence and moral char- 
acter, to enable her to make a living for herself and for 
others, and that every girl who enters the trade school 
shall go out feeling that work is “dignified, beautiful, 
and a blessing.” And so the trade school for girls 
stands for work, not drudgery but creative accomplish- 
ment, like to that which made Louis XIV. exclaim that 
he worked harder than any man in his kingdom at his 
job of a king, and like unto that of the great Wonder 
Worker of all time, who said: “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” 





THE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL CLUB WORK IN NEW 
ENGLAND : 


O, A. 


MORTON 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


fhe value of broad and definite courses in the manual 
arts for all children, with particular emphasis on these 
activities for the motor-minded children, has been re- 
ceiving marked consideration in the educational field 
during the last decade. The rapid development of these 
new lines as parts of the school curriculum has been the 
result of a realization on the part of educators and 
thouehtful business men that manual activities furnish a 
training that cannot be acquired from books alone. As 
the schools began to assume more and more of the re- 
sponsibility of giving “all the children of all the people” 
a complete and well-rounded development, they began 
to comprehend as never before that the industrial and 
social environment of the home and neighborhood had 
contributed far more than the average school of the 
past to the development of the power of initiative and 
concentration, the proper attitude toward and capacity 
for real’ industry, and the broad spirit of leadership. 
These facts explain, in a way, why so many of the boys 
and ‘girls who were born and reared in rural communi- 
ties are now among the many different 
walks of life. . 

The important questions for us are: From the stand- 
point of interest. and faith in rural life, and the appreci- 
ation of its advantages and possibilities, how does the 
country school work of the past compare with that of 
the present? . Who is to be held responsible largely for 
the redirection of the rural schools into more practical 
community without sacrificing any of the 
features of the past? In what wavs may horticul- 
tural, agricultural, and domestic science club work assist 
the school in broadening its field of endeavor, in making 
its work contribute, more to the educational development 


leaders in so 


activities 
strony 


of the children, and in becoming a real factor in the edu- 
cational, social, and industrial betterment of the whole 
community in which it is located? 

In studying the work and influence of the school of 
half a century ago, it is very evident that it is to be 
commended more for the influences which it did not 
exert than for those it did emphasize. However, it did 


have some strong and fundamental characteristics, and, 
if it had developed naturally 
crude the n 
have done, it would be 
force to-day than it ts 


t 


nd progressively from the 
laid as other educational units 
an entirely different educational 
It has not retained its position 
in the progressive evolution of school systems largely 


foundation 


because it has not maintained its individuality. It has 
been influenced too much by urban people and methods. 
Instead heine a strong, efficient rural type of. school 
with | id and practica _cour it is im most cases 
a we ila the Oorer ty] ot city schools 
What these stron ind fundamental 
charactcristi the old-time school? In the first place, 
1 large per cent. of the teachers were young men and 
women who had always lived and labored in the country. 


Usually they worked on the farm during a part of each 


_year to earn money to continue their education during 


the winter months. Often after school they would take 
an active part in the social, religious, and industrial ac- 
tivities of the community. They were good models physi- 
cally and mentally for active, ambitious boys and girls. 
Their tastes were simple and wholesome, their attitude 
toward manual labor and rural achievement was stimula- 
ing and helpful. If, perchance, they aspired to become 
ministers. doctors, or lawyers they expected to settle in 
the country and to win promotion by hard work. The 
greatest effect of their personality upon the children and 
community was to inspire a desire to be of real service 
in the community. 

It is undoubtedly true that they could not teach the 
regular lessons as skilfully as the average country 
school teacher of to-day, but they did teach a few things 
very thoroughly and they did not teach by precept or 
example dissatisfaction with or false ideas of life. 

Now, at a time when there is much unjust and randont 
criticism of the schools, I wish to give full credit for 
the many advances that have been made within twenty 
years in our New England rural schools. They have 
improved, and the best part of it is that they are now 
improving very rapidly and I firmly believe that we will 
see here in New England during the next decade a more 
remarkable development in rural education than has 
marked any previous fifty years. The greatest hindrance 
is the migratory habits of our teachers. While nearly all 
of the teachers in our rural schools are from our cities, 
this fact would not be so detrimental if they would stay 
long enough not only to get thoroughly in touch with 
the problems of the school and the community, but to 
solve some of them. Often-times city-bred people de- 
velop into wonderfully helpful leaders in’ rural com- 
munities if they really become interested in the possibil- 
ities and learn the methods necessary to secure perma- 
nent results. However, in my opinion, it will be a long 
time before it will be possible to retain our best teach- 
ers in the small rural schools for a term of years, so it 
is necessary to begin the redirection of the rural school 
in New England in some other way. 

We have here one of the best systems of supervision 
of rural schools in the world. Each state is divided into 
small supervisory districts in which an expert educator 
is given very full power by the school committee in or- 
ganizing and administering the schools. If the superin- 
tendent is able, progressive. and efficient, he is usually 


given good support. Tf he has the energy and the right 
tiitude he may easily become not only the educational 
the community leader. He has the assistance usually 
1 iairly permanent high school corps of teachers 
ind a committee that does not change rapidly, so the 


superintendent, if active, is and will continue to deter- 
mine whether the schools are steadily being readjusted. 
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to meet the needs of the community or not. If he 
simply leads the way firmly but with good judgment, he 
will have the co-operation of his teachers and the citi- 
zens. 

There are many examples to show that this is true, 
but I will only mention three. One very good example 
is that of Miss Jessie Field of Page county, Iowa. When 
she was elected superintendent of schools in that county, 
the schools were interested only in teaching information 
from books and had not awakened to the fact that a 
schoo] should be a living, vibrating factor in real life 
that functions each day in the home and the neighbor- 
hood. Miss Field realized this fact and immediately set 
to work forces that quietly but steadily transformed the 
schools and the communities. The changes did not 
make the old lines of ‘work less effective. In fact, the 
work in arithmetic, geography, reading, writing, lan- 
guage, and spelling steadily improved as the new lines 
developed. The county became famous because of the 
practical work that was directed by her and her teach- 
ers. 

Another illustration is that of Superintendent Harry 
A. Brown of Colebrook, N. H., who secured the co- 
operation of his teachers and the citizens of the town in 
developing a high school that functions in the homes 
and the community, and, because this type of high school 
is sO uncommon, has attracted national attention. 

A striking illustration of what can be done in a single 
year may be witnessed in Brockton at the present mo- 
ment. This is a leading boot and shoe manufacturing 
city with an excellent system of schools that aim to 
meet the needs of the children who attend them. Super- 
intendent George L. Farley became convinced that work 
in gardening, horticulture, and agriculture would be of 
practical value as a school activity, so he proceeded last 
winter to organize this line of work in a practical “way. 
He interested the school committee in appropriating 
money for supervision and supplies; the city govern- 
ment in supplying fertilizer and some labor; business 
men and citizens in contributing vacant lots, larger areas 
of land, and money for prizes for best results; and his 
teachers in organizing and promoting the work. Every- 
body responded because the leader was enthusiastic and 
in earnest. The result is that in Brockton there are 
over one hundred boys and girls planting areas ranging 
from one-twentieth of an acre of market garden prod- 
ucts and one-eighth acre of potatoes to one acre of 
corn, and over 1,500 others planting home gardens of 
smaller areas. Plats ranging from ordinary house-lots 
to areas of four acres have been secured within the city 
limits, plowed and liberally fertilized for the boys and 
girls, who are just as enthusiastic in the contest for the 
cups, ribbons, and other prizes offered by the state board 
of agriculture and public-spirited citizens of Brockton, as 
are the owners of fine stock or even the baseball clubs 
in competing for the trophies and pennants that mean 
superior achievement in some chosen line. 

It is natural for boys and girls to organize themselves 
into clubs, societies, or gangs for constructive or de- 
structive activities. As individuals and as organizations, 
they are sure to seek opportunitites to match their wit, 
knowledge, skill, or strength with that of others to de- 
termine superiority. They get pleasure out of the com- 
petition, the struggle, and the decision. They are sure 
to organize, and to act, but the particular field of ge- 
tion is secondary and very largely determined by envir- 
onment and leadership. 

When a boy or girl becomes intensely interested in 
any line, they will devour any literature on the subject 
with great eagerness and retentive power, because there 
is interest and a real motive. If we wish boys to read 
and think about horticulture and agriculture and the girls 
to read and think about ideal homes and practical do- 
mestic science, we must create an interest in these lines 
and furnish the motives. 

Now, the value of agricultural, horticultural, and do- 
mestic science club work among boys and girls was rec- 
ognized by several in different sections of the country at 
about the same time, but only a few really developed it 
in a practical and permanent way. These few have been 
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experimenting and learning of each other until a fairly 
definite line of procedure has been mapped out for gen- 
eral use as a basis of a national movement in agriculture, 
horticulture, and domestic science activities with the 
home of each child as a centre of experimentation and 
demonstration, and the school as a centre of informa- 
tion and co-operation. 

The club work furnishes the superintendent of schools 
and his teachers, with a small expenditure of money and 
energy, am opportunity to catch, hold and direct into 
productive and educational lines that natural pent-up 
energy of youth which may be and often is worse than 
wasted. 

The club work also brings the home and school into 
closer union and leads the parents to assume more re- 
sponsibility and to become more actively interested in 
the work of the school and the education of the children. 
In short, it re-establishes all of the best characteristics 
of the home and the school of the past upon a higher and 
more efficient educational basis. 

Now, these questions will naturally force themselves to 
the front in the mind of every educator who gives this 
subject thought: Is this line of work to be of permanent 
value from the educational and economic standpoint? If 
we are to take it up, how are we to proceed? In what 
ways is it valuable? 

It turns the attention of every boy and girl in an in- 
teresting way to a productive avocation during the long 
summer vacation. 

It is one of the most powerful moral forces at the 
command of educators and contributes directly to civic 
improvement, civic pride, and the spirit of community 
beautification and betterment. 

Then, too, there is the physicial advantage that comes 
from working in the life-invigorating soil, from breath- 
ing the fresh air as the result of exercising the large 
muscles of the body, from basking in the health-pro- 
ducing sunlight of the open field. While these are all di- 
rect results, there are many very valuable indirect 
and more remote values. 

As our civic conscience becomes more and more acute, 
the public will demand that every home be provided 
with a reasonably large plat of ground for home use and 
it will require the schools to make it possible for boys 
and girls to learn how to plan and cultivate these plats 
that the homes ‘of the future may not be forced to pur- 
chase vegetables and fruit that have not only lost much 
of their real food value and appetizing qualities by 
evaporation, but have also become germ laden in their 
transit in open wagons over dusty and dirty roads and 
exposure at station, wharves, and markets. There isn't 
any comparison from the standpoint of pleasure in eat- 
ing and the health-contributing qualities between the 
crisp vegetables that come to the table direct from the 
home garden and those that have been several days in 
transit to say nothing of the economic value of the 
kitchen plat. 

The object of the market garden club work is not only 
to teach each member how to do the work skilfully, 
scientifically, and economically, but to observe carefully 
and note accurately those developments that are of value 
as well as to keep an account of all products taken from 
each area. These activities together with the cultivation 
and care of flowers, vines, shrubs and fruit trees belong 
to the horticultural club work and are of equal value to 
the country and city boy and girl. 

Now, there are five very valuable agricultural lines 
that can be promoted through club activities—the raising 
of corn, potatoes, hay, poultry, and stock. Hundreds of 
boys in any of the New England states will join potato 
clubs to compete as individuals and as clubs in caring for 
a small experimental plat, or eighth, quarter, half or 
even an acre of potatoes in a scientific manner. A very 
limited amount of study and practice will increase the 
yield and the quality of this profitable crop. 

” The effect of club work on the production and quality 
of corn and hay will surprise the adult farmers in a very 
few years as it already has in the South and Middle 


West. 
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The domestic science club work is confined in“its s¢6pe 
thus far to bread-making and canning. If the girls in 
every neighborhood could be organized into canning 
clubs by some local women and taught the science and 
art of canning, the surplus products of the garden and 
field for winter use, the high cost of living would be 
reduced more than a fifth in a single year. 

The poultry industry is another very interesting and 
valuable field to club endeavor as wel? as dairying and 
stock raising. 

As the field of endeavor is almost limitless we will 
now turn attention to methods of organization and pro- 
motion. 

The superintendent of schools or some teacher should 
be the leader in each community. In each county or 
large group of towns there should be a leader of ex- 
perience and skill who can actively co-operate with local 
school departments, granges, or civic Organizations in 
directing and following up the work of the members. 

While states may differ in opportunities. I believe that 
on general principles the state agricultural college should 
be the central co-operating force with a leader who is 
able to see all lines of the work from a state-wide stand- 
point and who has the attitude of mind and temperament 
which makes it possible for him to co-operate with 
every national and state organization that is willing to 
assist. He should secure the very helpful and almost in- 
dispensable co-operation ofthe United States department 
of agriculture, which is ready and willing to do every- 
thing possible to make the work in each state successful; 
the state boards of agriculture and the several fair asso- 
ciations; the state departments of education; the cham- 
bers of commerce; boards of trade; granges, women’s 
clubs, civic organizations, and the railroads as there is 
work and reward enough for all. 


In closing, if you will pardon a personal allusion, I 
will say that the above plan is now in force in Massa- 
chusetts with all the co-operative machinery in place 
and is just getting up steam for action. 

The superintendents of schools and teachers in over 
250 cities and towns have organized one or more units 
of work; over seven tons of seed and literature have 
been sent this vear from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College to 19.687 members of local clubs. Four hundred 
and forty-seven of these boys and girls are planting plats 
ranging in size from a few square rods of market garden 
crops to one-tenth acre of tomatoes, one-eighth, one- 


fourth, one-half, and one acre of potatoes: one-half and 
one acre of corn. 
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From my observation and correspondence, I am sure 
that more than 56,000 Massachusetts boys and girls are 
cultivating home and school gardens and larger areas 
this year under the direction of their teachers and super- 
intendents. 

The state board of agriculture and the fair associations 
have secured over $7,000 for local and state premiums. 
These premiums are so arranged that every town and 
city, every school of two or more rooms, every one- 
room rural school, and every boy and girl in the state 
has an equal chance to win in the contests as conducted. 
The premiums are free trips to Washington, D. C.; free 
trips to some place of interest, from the agricultural, 
horticultural. or domestic science standpoint, in Massa- 
chusetts: a free week at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; silver cups of different sizes and designs; gold, 
silver, and bronze medals, national pins and emblems; 
club buttons; certificates and diplomas of merit; and 
cash prizes. ; 

As all seem interested and willing to assist, I am sure 
that the work in Massachusetts will prosper and be a 
tremendous factor in making boys and girls contented, 
happy. and prosperous on the farms where they will be 
not only willing but anxious to remain. It will develop 
in the city boy and girl a love for nature, a respect for 
property, a wholesome attitude toward the tiller of the 
soil. a skill and knowledge which will enable them as 
adults to use their leisure hours pleasurably and profit- 
ably at their own home grounds, and will lead some of 
them to move from the city to the country that they may 
continue as a successful vocation the line which has ap- 
pealed to them most strongly while pursuing it as an 
avocation. a 

I believe that it is one of the most promising, profit- 
able and helpful lines of educational work now open to 
educators. +7 

Leaders in other sections of the country are giving the 
club work much thought and attention and are securing 
the co-operation of the United States department of 
agriculture, which has an especial appropriation ior the 
promotion of the work. 

I hope that members of this institute from the differ- 
ent New England states will heartily co-operate with 
those who have already started the work in some of the 
states that we may have a New England unit second to 
none in the Union, and that each year there may be @ 
special train from this section to Washington loaded 
with enthusiastic and successful young leaders in agri- 
culture, horticulture, domestic science, poultry, and ani- 
mal husbandry. 
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NEW COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


WILLIAM ORR 


Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


Evidence multiplies that the much-mooted question of 
the articulation of high school and college is progress- 
ing to a satisfactory solution. Actual changes in the 
terms and administration of entrance requirements 
made within the past decade warrant confidence in a 
satisfactory adjustment. More important still is the 
growing appreciation each party in the case has of the 
other’s position and needs. 

The college—even the endowed institution—admits 
that its success is largely conditioned by establishing 
such relations with the high school that its graduates 
may secure admission on the basis of preparation in sub- 
jects really essential to success in the college. It is 
recognized that any college which, through insistence on 
a narrow program of extreme requirements, alienates 
the high school thereby loses the power to select its 
student body. 

Admission committees and deans have within recent 
years voluntarily borne witness to the excellent quality 
of the work in college of the high school graduate as 
compared with that of students who received their 
preparation in academies and endowed schools. 


In an increasing degree, plans for admission are con- 
forming to the program of the high school. The col- 
lege is no longer a law unto itself in setting standards 
or selecting subjects for entrance. Through organiza- 
tions representing both types of institutions and through 
conferences with special committees every feature of ad- 
mission requirements is being discussed. In these de- 
liberations, the representatives of the high school are 
steadily gaining in influence. As the high school has 
come to understand its own problems and has, on this 
basis, defined its standards and determined its program 
the weight of assured knowledge and of authority has 
been added to its claim for consideration in all counsels 
on the relation of secondary schools to college. 

A larger value is now given the high school record of 
the candidate for admission. When the plan of entrance 
by certificate is in vogue, such record is the only evi- 
dence of fitness in scholarship that is required, but even 
in cases where an examination is required in any or all 
of the subjects, the work of the applicant during his 
high school course is given careful consideration. 

As a result of the introduction of practical courses in 
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many high schools and of the demand for freedom in 
arranging the curriculum of the pupil, high schools are 
now calling for larger flexibility in the subjects required 
for admission. It is recognized that certain courses 
such as English are fundamental and _ essential in the 
educational process. Preference is also shown ior the 
academic subjects of long standing, such as mathematics, 
Latin, and ancient history. But the high school asks 
that it shall have the privilege of submitting even prac- 
tical subjects as evidence of thorough work and of fit- 
ness of the candidate to maintain himself in college. 

In this connection it is now admitted that the former 
argument for a narrow, inflexible, academic preparation 
as necessary in order that the student should have the 
tools and material required for his courses in college 
no longer is valid.. The principle of election operative 
even in the first year of college, and the opportunity to 
pursue elementary courses limits the need of previous 
preparation to very few subjects. 

To justify its program of admission, the college must 
then show that its requirements call for subjects with- 
out which the candidate cannot succeed in certain 
courses, or that these requirements are essential as part 
of the educational process. While the high school ad- 
mits freely the right of the college to require subjects 
essential to the meeting of its own courses, it firmly 
claims for itself the freedom to organize its program on 
the basis of its own conception of a liberal and practical 
training for the boys and girls of secondary school age. 

As has been stated, the public high school is now rap- 
idly coming into its own. Its teachers speak with au- 
thority because they know the needs and capacities of 
their pupils. Methods of instruction are gaining in ef- 
ficiency. Standards of thorough work are being de- 
fined. The responsibility of the high school to the 
people who support it is recognized. 

High school men are conferring with college authori- 
ties On equal terms in all matters of mutual interest. 
Any proposition must be tested and tried before its 
adoption. In some instances, secondary school masters 
have called attention to defects and faults in the practice 
and methods of colleges. 

It ts happily true that the comity of college and: ingh 
school has grown steadily through: all, this period; of»re- 
adjustment, and that both” parties are now more than 
ever before in a position to intelligently co-operate. 

A survey of educational progress through the last 
few years reveals several notable developments in the 
adjustment of college and high school. About 1909, an 
association of teachers in New York made a report on 
the needs of change in relation of high school and col- 
lege. This action led.to theiappointment, by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1910 of a committee on 
the articulation of high school and college. While sev- 
eral members of this committee were college men, the 
approach to the problem was from the standpoint of the 
high school. The report of this committee made in 1911 
at San Francisco defined a. well-planned high school 
course, and stated that the definition of such a course 
should be the basis for *collégé “entrance requirements. 
This report was adopted by the National Educatiom As- 
sociation. It has been approved by at least one state 
department of education as a program for its high 
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schools. It is fair-to say that this report is a declara- 
tion of the aim, scopé, and standards of the American 
public high school. 

A notable contribution to the discussion of the rela- 
tions of high school and college is found in the fifth 
annual report of the Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching. After a candid presentation of the 
claims and grievances of each party, the report outlines 
and discusses a plan of articulation. The college must 
devise tests that touch the essential qualities developed 
by the pupil in the high schoo] rather than examine him 
on his ability to meet specific technical conditions. On 
the other hand, the high school must secure teachers 
and organize its classes so as to give thorough instruc- 
tion. 

Individual colleges of the highest standing have within 
the last few years voluntarily conferred with high school 
men, not only on requirements for admission, but also 
on the nature of examination questions. 

In certain western states, the system of accrediting 
whereby graduates of approved high schools are admit- 
ted to college on their diplomas is proving an effective 
means in advancing the standards of high schools. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is doing much to establish helpful relations be- 
tween high school and college and in working out the 
plan of accrediting. 

Large possibilities exist in the commission on the re- 
organization of secondary education, under the auspices 
of the National Education Association. This commis- 
sion is constituted of a number of committees, each of 
which is concerned with the content and method of 
teaching some high school subject. The findings of 
this committee will enable high schools to define exactly 
the work in each course, and enable them to make deh- 
nite propositions to colleges, particularly in the prac- 
tical subjects. 

The notable success of the new plan of admission to 
Harvard which gives large freedom to high schools, not 
only in the subjects offered by the pupil for examina- 
tion, but also in methods of teaching, is indicative of a 
growing movement towards confidence in the high 
school. 

A recent report on college entrance 
prepared by Clarence D. Kingsley, now in the employ of 
the Massachusetts board of education. and published by 
the United States Bureau of Education, shows the 
great variety in practice of colleges in admission, and 
also contains striking evidence of growing liberality. 
One reads in this report that twenty-two colleges of 
liberal arts, many of them of high standing, admit stu- 
dents with no language other than English, and in 
eighteen of these institutions such a student may be a 
candidate for an A. B. degree. 

In 110 colleges of liberal arts, a student with no Latin 
and only three units of German can meet the foreign 
language requirement, and may become a candidate for 
the A. B. degree in eighty-two of these colleges. One 
hundred and fourteen colleges do not require more than 
three units of a foreign language, and amone these may 
be cited Leland Stanford, Jr., University, University of 
Chicago, Grinnell College, Clark College, University of 
Minnesota, Reed College, Barnard College, and Colum- 
bia College. 
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In a hundred different ways the friends of the college, students, gradu- 
ates, trustees, and even colleagues, seem to them to so misunderstand its mission as 
to minimize or to falsify its intellectual ideals. The college is a good place for making 


friends it gives excellent experience in 


etting on with men; it has excepticnal advantages 


as an athletic club; itisa relatively safe place for a boy when he first leaves home; on 
the whole it may prove a student’s manrfers; it gives acquaintance with lofty ideals of 
character, it preaches the doctrine of social service, it exalts the virtues and duties cf citi- 
zenship—all these conceptions seem to the teacher to hide or to obscure the fact that the 
college is fundamentally a place of the mind, a time for thinking, an opportunity of knowing. 
—Inaugural address, President Meiklejohn, Amherst. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

The American Institute of Instruction at the con- 
clusion of its eighty-second annual convention hereby 
resolves :— 

First, that we deeply appreciate the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the people of Bethlehem in promoting the suc- 
cess of the meeting by arrangements made for the com- 
fort and convenience of those in attendance by the free 
grant of convention halls, and by the spirit of hearty 
welcome accorded us. 

Second, that we tender to the speakers our sincere 
thanks for their aid and service in enabling the institute 
to carry out a program of remarkable excellence. This 
service has involved large sacrifice of time and money. 
Many speakers have come from a distance. The papers 
presented have been of utmost value in guiding, in en- 
couraging, and in inspiring those privileged to hear 
them. 

Third, that we express to the officers of the institute 
our gratitude for the effort and skill given freely in or- 
ganizing the meeting, in securing speakers, in preparing 
programs, and in thoughtful consideration for the pleas- 
ure and advantage of the members. That we most 
deeply and specially thank our able president, who has 
brought to the institute renewed vigor and promise of- 
enlarged usefulness. 

Fourth, that we recognize the service of the press, par- 
ticularly that of the Journal of Education, in giving pub- 
licity to the meeting by calling attention to the program 
and by full and accurate reports of the sesston. 

Fifth, that we approve all efforts to promote effective 
co-operation between home and school, to make the 
school a community centre through whose influence town 
and city may profit. 

Sixth, that the institute recognizes the need of voca- 
tional training properly organized and directed, and the 
value of practical arts in the general education process, 
and also maintains that every pupil, as far as may be, 
‘should be given the liberal and cultured training which 
‘adds to the interest and satisfactions of life. 

Seventh, that we pledge support to all measures for 
the betterment of the status of the teacher through bet- 
ter salaries, through pensions, and through a reasonable 
security of tenure, and rejoice in increasing and substan- 
tial evidence of the growth in public appreciation of the 
worth and importance of the teacher. 

Eighth, that as teachers we advocate the adoption and 
enforcement of high standards for the calling of the 
teachers, in thorough professional preparation. in contin- 
ued study of educational questions, and in a spirit of high 
devotion to our work. 

Ninth, that we feel that the institute occupies a unique 
position not only for the exceptional opportunity which 
it furnishes the teachers of many eastern states to hear 
the broad questions of education discussed, but also for 
the helpful, friendly, and social spirit which it so splen- 
didly fosters among its members. 

(Signed) WILLIAM ORR, 
ERNEST L. SILVER, 
JOHN A. AVERY, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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Greene Huling, Cambridge, Mass.: George H. Martin. 
Lynn, Mass.; Albert E. Winship, Somerville, Mass.; 
Charles W. Parmenter, Cambridge, Mass.; George E. 
Church, Providence, R. I.; Mason S. Stone, Montpelier, 
Vt.; William F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles 
H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn.; Walter E. Ranger, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Henry C. Morrison, Concord, N. H.; Pay- 
son Smith, Augusta, Maine; Charles T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Counselors—Dr. David B. Snedden, Brookline, 
Mass.; Frank H. Beede, New Haven, Conn.; Wendell 
A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; Dr. Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine; Dr. Guy Potter Benton, Burlington, Vt.; 
Dr. Evangeline W. Young, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Ella 
Lyman Cabot, Boston, Mass.; Alvin F. Pease, Malden, 
Mass.; John F. Scully, Arlington, Mass.; Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins, Worcester, Mass. 

Nominating Committee—H. C. Morrfson, Joseph 
Edgerly, Lucy Wheelock. 


THE BASIS OF EDUCATION 


for elementary schools is presented in 
modern attractive and successful form 
in the following New Books 


READING 

The Haliburton Readers 
Five books ready 
ARITHMETIC 

Watson & White’s Arithmetics 
3-book series—2-book series 

LANGUAGE 
Manly-Bailey Language Lessons 


Oral and written composition 
and grammar 


SPELLING 
The Richards’ Spellers 
Two books that get results 
HISTORY 
Bourne & Benton’s History 


Introductory American History 
History of the United States 








Correspondence invited 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educetional news te be 
inserted under this are 
selicited from school autherities 
am every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions sheuld 
be short and comprehensive. Cepy 

14 be received by the editer net 
than Friday preceding date ef 
weve. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
AUGUST. 


25-30: Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, Buffalo; Dr. Thomas A. 
a, College of the City of New York, 
New York City, secretary-general. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 


19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Grand hapide, Michigae. C. 
A. Prosser, 1'5 East 22nd Street, New York 
City, secretary. 


22-25: Minnesota Educational Association. 
Fifty-firet annua) meeting, Minneapolis. 
Dean L. A. Weigle, arleton Cellege, 
Northfield, president. 


23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Montpelier. 


20-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


October 30-November 1: Southern Education 
Association, Nashville; W. Feagir, 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 


NOVEMBEE. 


68: Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Mil 
waukee. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
AUGUSTA. Governor Haines 
re-appointed State Superintendent 


Payson Smith for three years. The 
press of the state is unanimous in 
praising Superintendent Smith's 
work, calling special attention to his 
development of the union super- 
vision system, the high school sys- 
tem, the State Teachers’ Association, 
industrial education, pensions, and 
his plan for setting aside a portion 
of the state school fund to aid 
poorer towns. 

Typical of the editorial comments 
was that in the Portland Press:— 
“It will cause no surprise when it 
is learned that Governor Haines will 
re-appoint Payson Smith, the pres- 
ent state superintendent of schools, 
to the position which he has so ably 
and acceptably filled. Maine schools 
owe much to Mr. Smith, who has 
done more for them than any other 
ne man in a generation. No gov- 


ernor, whatever his politics, would 
think of displacing this highly effi- 
cient official.” 

Elvin L. Allen is the new princi- 


7 


pal of the Good Will high school. 
BATH. Clarence N. Flood of 


Waterville, superintendent of the 
Winslow and Benton school district, 
was elected superintendent of the 
Bath schools, at $1,600, to succeed 


Frederick W. Freeman, whose term 
expires September 1. Superintend- 
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ent Record of Haverhill was favored 
for the position by hali the board on 
the first ballot. 

Mr. Flood was born in Oxford in 
1880. He graduated from Hebron 
Academy and Colby College, after 
which he became principal of the 
Winslow high school and later an 
instructor at Coburn Classical In- 


stitute. 
Edward L. Montgomery, submas- 
ter of the Meriden, Conn. high 


school, was elected principal of the 
Morse high school, to succeed Her- 
bert E. Cole, who retired last month 
after twenty-nine years of active ser- 
vice in this city. Mr. Montgomery 
was born in South Manchester, 
Conn., in 1875, and is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University. He also pur- 
sued special courses at Yale Univer- 
sity. For the past ten years he has 
been submaster of the Meriden high 
school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

FRANKLIN. William L. Cog- 
gins, who for eight years was the 
superintendent at Rockland, Mass., 
has been chosen to succeed Super- 
intendent William H. Slayton, who 
supervised the schools of the Frank- 
lin Hill district until last month, 
when he resigned to become super- 
intendent of the Claremont-Charles- 
town district. Superintendent Cog- 
gins comes highly recommended. 
He is a native of Maine, and is forty- 


six years of age; was educated at 
Castine Normal school in Maine, 
and took special studies at the 


Bridgewater Normal school in Mas- 
sachusetts and at Harvard Univer- 
sity. For three seasons he attended 
the Harvard summer school. He 
taught with success in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, and made 
a fine record as superintendent of 
Rockland schools. 


CONCORD. 


There is great re- 
joicing 


over the re-appointment of 





State Superintendent H. C. Mor- 
rison for a two-year term. 
VERMONT. 
MIDDLEBURY. The Rural 
Life Conference begun here last 


week in connection with the summer 


session of Middlebury College 
proved wonderfully good. Speak- 
ers from all parts of the country 


covered almost every phase of rural 
activity. The clergy, women’s clubs, 
and the schools were all represented. 
President John M. Thomas of the 
college spoke in part as follows:— 

“There are two reasons why we 
must have good rural schools. First, 
to make life on the farm desirable, 
or even tolerable. People will not 
move into a_ neighborhood where 
there are not good schools, and 
even families attached by long resi- 
dence and deep sentiment to a cer- 
tain locality will not remain there 
permanently when the schools are 
bad. Secondly, we must have good 
rural schools to keep up the rural 
population. 

“What makes a good rural school? 
First, a good teacher, thoroughly at 
home in the common branches, wit! 
sufficient additional knowledge to il- 
lustrate and vitalize every subject of 
instruction. 


“For a good rural school there 
must be a suitable building well kept 
up. Many of our Vermont school- 
houses were built thirty or forty 


years ago, when the population was 
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larger, and have been allowed to get 
out_of repair. 

_ “Efficient supervision must be had 
if our schools are to continue effi- 
cient year after year. Supervision 
should be compulsory for entire 
State, and there should be more iree- 
dom in rearrangement of super- 
vision unions. 
_ The smaller the town the poorer 
Its schools are apt to be, but we 
really need the best schools in the 
smallest and most remote places. 
There the school is likely to be the 
only centre of life and leading in the 
whole community. 

“I claim that the best are none too 
good for our Vermont boys and 
girls. Let us give them what is 
right, what they ought to have, what 
we want our own children to have, 
and not what is easy and cheap.” 


RUTLAND. The Rutland Busi- 
ness Men’s Association has started a 
campaign to secure an agricultural 
school for this county. Secretary 
A. C. Mason is corresponding with 
the state educational commission 
and also interesting the industrial 
and civic bodies of the vicinity. The 
last legislature appropriated the 
sum of $25,000 for such a school. to 
be located in Rutland or Addison 
county. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
BEVERLY. Last week a suc- 
cessor to Superintendent Robert O. 
Small, who accepted a deputy com- 
missionership for the state board of 
education, was elected here,—Seth 
Howard Chace, now superintendent 


of the Dracut North Readin 

’ P 2, 
Tewksbury, Tyngsboro, and Wil- 
mington district. Mr. Chace was a 


graduate of Bristol 
Taunton in 1889 and from Brown 
University in 1898. He was given 
the degree of master of arts in 1899. 
Following his studies at Brown. he 
was at the Hyannis Normal school 
and received a normal school di- 
pioma in 1902; studied at Yale in the 
summer of 1906 and at Amberst 
Agricultural College in 1908 and 
1999. He took up industrial work 
and supervision at Hvannis during 
the summers of 1907, 1910, and 1911 
and received a five-year certificate 
from the state board of education in 
1995 and 1910. Mr. Chace was sub- 
master at the Attleboro high school 


Academy at 


in 1895-1896, and principal of the 
Harwich high school from Septem 
ber, 1896, to April, 1898 His first 
position as school ‘superintendent 
was in the Harwich school district 
from April, 1898, to August, 1910: 


superintendent in the Ayres-West 
Boylston district from August, 1901, 
to March. 1906, and then  superin- 
tendent of the Tewksbury district 
from February, 1906, to 
time. 
LAWRENCE 


the present 


The Public Schoo! 


i 


Janitors’ Association met here last 
week and listened to excellent ad- 
dresses by past presidents. Next 
the association will meet in Fall 
River. Thomas Keegan of Lowell 
was elected president. 

HOLYOKE. Two physical  in- 
spectors were appointed by the 
board last week, one for grammar 
and one for high schools. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. Paul 


C. Scarborough of Demarest, N. J., 
has been elected principal of the 
grammar school at Park avenue, to 
succeed Walter J. Kimble, who re- 



















signed to enter business. 
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will be continued. ‘ ; 
The resignation of Edward Madi- 


son, who has been secretary of the 
board for nineteen years, was re- 
ceived. Frank J. Taylor was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary last 
January, and he will undoubtedly be 
Mr. Madison’s success or. The sal- 


ary is $2,000 a year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA. The vacancy 
in the position of president of the 
Philadelohia Normal scho 1 has 
been filled by the selection 
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INDIANA. 
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$3,700, and $3,800. 
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the commission was continued with 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Joseph 
Swain, president of Swarthmore 
College, was elected president of the 
National Education Association by 
unanimous vote. Grace’ M, Shep- 


herd, state superintendent of Idaho 
schools, was re-elected treasurer. 
Springer of Ann Arbor 


Durand W. 


= + lace sol 
ued as secretary, his selec- 






tion being by appointment. 

William Howard Taft was elected 
honorary president of the American 
School Peace. League, held in con- 
nection with the convention of the 
National Education Association 
Among the active officers elected 
were: Randall J. Condon, Cincin- 
nati, president; David Starr Jordan, 
California, vice-president; and E. E. 
Spaulding, Newton, Mass., treas 
urer. 

Next yéar’s meeting of the N. E. 
A. will be in St. Paul. 

Milton Bennion, professor f 
philosophy and dean of the sec- 
ondary training school of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, was elected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Professor William M. Stewart, dean 
of the normal department of the 
university. Soon after his gradua- 
tion from the university here in 1897, 
or Bennion started in his 
tional “work, his first position 
being principal of the branch normal 
school at Cedar City. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the state 
board of education by Governor 











Wells, and served in that capacity 


from 1898 to 1900. In 1900 Profes- 
sor Bennion was granted a year’s 
leave of absence and spent the time 
at Columbia~ University, where he 
received his master’s degree the 
following year. \fter returning 
from Columbia Professor Bennion 
was made assistant professor of 
pedagogy at the University of Utah. 
During the last year he has been on 
leave of absence from his work here 
and has been taking graduate work 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


MASSACHUSETTS PENSION LAW 


At the request of many readers the 
Massachusetts pension law, passed in 
the closing days of the last legisla- 
ture, is given as fully as space per- 
mits:— 

Section = 





teachers’ retirement 
System sh 1all be established on the first 
day of July, 1914. 


Teachers’ Retirement Association. 


Section 3. A_ teachers’ retirement 
association shall be organized among 
the teachers in the public schools as 
follows:— 

(1) <All teachers, except those speci- 
fied in paragraph (3) of this section, 
who enter the service of the public 
schools for the first time on or after 
July 1, 1914, shall become thereby 
members of the association. 

(2) All teachers, except those spec- 
ified in paragraph (3) of this section, 
who shall have entered the service of 
the public schools before June 30, 1914, 
may at any time between July 1, 1914, 
and September 30, 1914, upon applica- 
tion in writing to the commissioner of 
education, become members of the re- 
tirement association. Any teacher 
failing to do so may therefore become 
a member of the retirement board by 
paying an amount equal to the total 
assessments, together with regular in- 
terest thereon, that he would have 
Paid if he had joined the retirement 
association on September 30, 1914 

(3) Teachers in the service of the 
Public schools of the city of Boston 
shall not be included as members of 
the retirement association. 

State Teachers’ Retirement Board 
Sect tion 4. (1) The management = of 
the retirement system is hereby vested 
in the teachers’ retirement board, con- 
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sisting of seven members; the _  insur- 
ance commissioner lor the common- 
wealth, the bank commissioner for the 
commonwealth, the commissioner of 
education for the commonwealth, 
three members of the retirement 
association, and one other person. 
Upon organization of the retirement 
association the members thereof 
shall elect ~from among their num- 
ber in a manner to be approved 
by the insurance commissioner, the 
bank commissioner, ‘and the ~ com* 
missioner of education, thrée persons 
to serve upon the retirement” board, 
one member to serve for one year, 
one for.two years, and one for three 
years, and thereafter the members of 
the retirement association shail eleet 
annually from among their number in 
a manner to be+approved by the - re- 
tirement board ome person. tO. serve 
upon the retirement board for the 
term of three years. The seventn 
member of the retirement board shall 
be elected annually by the other six 
to serve for the term of one year. On 
a vacancy occurring on the board, a 
Auccessor of such person whose place 
has become vacant shall be chosen in 
the same manner as his predecessor to 
serve until the next annual election. 
Until the organization of the retire- 
ment association and the election of 
three representatives therefrom, the 
insurance commissioner, the bank 
commissioner, and the commissioner of 
education shall be empowered to per- 
form the duties of the retirement 
board. 

(2) The members of the retirement 
board shall serve without compensa- 
tion but they shall be reimbursed from 
the expense fund of the retirement as- 
sociation for any expenditures or loss 
of salary or wages which they may 
incur through serving on the board. 
All claims for reimbursement on this 
account shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor and council. 

(3) The retirement board shall have 
power to make by-laws and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with provisions 
of this act; and to employ a secretary 
who shall give a bond in such amount 
as the board shall approve, and cleri- 
cal and other assistance as may be 
necessary. The salaries shall be fixed 
by the board, with the approval of the 
Governor and council. 

(4) The retirement board shall pro- 
vide for the payment of retirement al- 
lowances and such other expenditures 
as are required by the provisions of 
this act. 

) The retirement board shall adopt 
for the retirement system one or more 
mortality tables, and shall determine 
what rates of interest shall be estab- 
lished in connection with such tables, 
and may later modify such tables or 
prescribe other tables to represent 
more accurately the expense of the 
retirement system or may change such 
rates of interest. and may determine 
the application of, the changes made. 

(6) he retirement board shall per- 
form such other fuhctions as are re- 
quired for the execution of the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Creation of Funds 


Section 5. The funds of the retire- 
ment system shall consist of an ex- 
pense fund, an annuity fund, and a 
pension fund. 

(1) The expense fund shall consist 
of such amounts as shall be appropri- 
ated by the general court from year 
to year on estimates submitted by the 
retirement board to defray the ex- 
pense of the administration of this act, 


xclusive of the payment of _ retire- 
ment allowances. 
(2) The annuity fund shall consist 


of assessments paid by members of the 
retirement association, and interest 
derived from investments of the an- 
nuity fund. Each member of the re- 
tirement association shall pay into 
the annuity fund, by deduction from 
his salary in the manner provided in 
section nine, paragraph five of this 
act, such assessments upon his salary 
as may be determined by the retire- 
ment board. The rate of assessment 
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shall bé established by the retirement 
board on the first day of July of each 
year after a prior notice of at least 
three months, and shall at any given 
time be uniform for all members of the 
retirement association, and shall not 
be less than three per cent. nor more 
than seven per cent. of the members’ 
salary; provided, however, that when 
the total sum of assessments on the 
salary of any member at the rate es- 
tablished by the retirement board 
would amount to more than one hun- 
dred dollars or less than thirty-five 
dollars for any school year, such 
member shall in lieu of assessments 
at the regular rate be assessed one hun- 
dred dollars a year or thirty-five 
dollars a year as the case may be, 
payable in equal instalments to be 
assessed for the number of months 
during which the schools @f the com- 
munity in which such meniber is em- 
ployed are commonly in session. Any 
member of the retirement associatio 
who shall for thirty years have paid 
regular assessments to the annuit 
fund as provided herein, shall be ex- 
empt from further assessments: but 
such member may thereafter, if .he so 
elects, continue to pay his 1ssess- 
ments after the total sum of assess- 
ment paid by him shall at any time 
have amounted, with regular interest, 
to a sum _ sufficient to purchase an 
annuity of five hundred dollars at age 
sixty; and interest thereafter accruing 
shall be paid to the member at the 
time of his retirement 

(3) The pension fund shall consist of 
such amounts as shall be appropriated 
by the general court from time to 
time on estimates submitted by the re- 
tirement board for the purpose of 
paying the pensions provided for in 
this act 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°" 


Mew York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bide. 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

An for provident teachers and schoo! officers whe are planning for next year and 
for the . calls 
formerly of Harvard University. 


4 


and correspondence invited. Director, JamEs LEE LovrE, 





TEACHERS: We hope you are enjoying your vacation ; but are you doing 
all you can to secure a better position for the fall? Remember, a postcard 
wil] bring you into communication with us. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn, A. W- HOLMAN, Manager. 





MISS £. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 








Payment of Retirement Allowances 


Section 6 (1) Any member of the 
retirement association may retire from 
service in the public schools on attain- 
ing the age of sixty years, or, at any 
time thereafter, if incapable of render- 
ing satisfactory service as a teacher, 
may, with the approval of the _ re- 
tirement board, be retired by the em- 
ploying school committee. 

(2) Any member of the retirement 
association, on attaining the age o 
seventy years, shall be _ retired from 
service in the public schools. 

(3) A member of the retirement as- 
sociation after his retirement under 
the provisions of paragraphs num- 
ber (1) or (2) of this section, shall 
be entitled to receive from the annuity 
fund, as he shall elect at the time of 
his retirement, on the basis of tables 
adopted by the retirement board: (a) 
an annuity payable in quarterly pay- 
ments, to which the sum of his assess- 
ments under section five, paragraph 
(2), with regular interest thereon, shall 
entitle him; or, (b) an annuity of less 
amount, as determined by the retire- 
ment board for the annuitants elect- 
ing such option, payable in quarterly 
payments, with the provision that if 
the annuitant dies before receiving 
payments equal to the sum of his as- 
sessments under section five, para- 
graph (2), with regular interest, at 
the time of his retirement, the differ- 
ence between the total amount of said 
payments and the amount of his con- 
tributions with regular interest shall 
be paid to his legal representatives. 

(4) Any member of the retirement 
association receivin payments of an 
annuity as provided in paragraph 
numbered (3) of this section shall, if 
not rendered ineligible therefor by the 
provisions of section 12 of this act, re- 
ceive with each quarterly payment of 
his annuity an equal amount to be 
paid from the pension fund as directed 
by the retirement board. 

(>) Any teacher who shall have be- 
come a member of the retirement as- 
sociation under the provisions of para- 
graph numbered (2) of section three, 
and who shall have served fifteen 
years or more in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, not less than five 
of which shall immediately precede re- 
tirement, shall, on retiring as provided 
in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sec- 
tion, be entitled to receive a_ retire- 
ment’ allowance as follows: (a) sucn 
annuity and pension as may be due 
under the provisions of paragraphs 
numbered (3) and (4) of this section: 
(>) an additional pension to such an 
amount that the sum of this additional 
pension and the pension provided in 
paragraph (4) of this section shall 
equal the pension to which he would 
have been entitled under the _ pro- 
visions of this act if he had paid thirty 
assessments on his average yearly 
wage for the fifteen vears preceding 
his retirement and at the rate in effect 
at the his retirement; provi led, 


(1) that if his term of service in the 
Commonwealth shall have been over 
thirty years, the thirty assessments 
shall be reckoned as having begun at 
the time of his entering service and as 
drawing regular interest until the time 
of retirement; and further provided, 

(2) that if the sum of such additional 
pension together with the annuity and 
pension provided for by paragraphs 
number (3) and (4) of this section is 
less than three hundred dollars in any 
one year, an additional sum sufficient 
to make an annual retirement allow- 
ance of $300 shall be paid from _ the 
pension fund. 

(6) If at any time it is impossible or 
impracticable to consult the original 
records as to wages received by a 
member during any period, the retire- 
ment board shall determine the 
pension to be paid under paragraph 
numbered (5) (b) of this section in ac- 
cordance with the evidence they may 
be able to obtain. 

Withdrawal and Reinstatement 
Section 7. (1) Any member of the 
retirement assogiation withdrawing 
from service in the public schools be- 
fore becoming eligible to retirement 
shall be entitled to receive from the 
annuity fund all amounts contributed 
as assessments, together with regular 
interest thereon, in the manner here- 
inafter provided. 

(2) If such withdrawal shall take 
Place before ten annual assessments 
have been paid, the total amount to 
which such member is entitled as de- 
termined by the retirement board un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be 
paid to him in four annual instal- 
ments. 

(3) If such withdrawal shall take 
place after ten annual assessments 
have been paid the amount so re- 
funded shall be in the form of such 
annuity for life based on the contribu- 
tions of such member, together with 
regular interest thereon, as may be de- 
termined by the retirement board ac- 
cording to its annuity tables, or in 
four annual instalments, as such mem- 
ber may elect. 

(4) If a member of the association 


withdrawing and receiving payments. 


in acordance with paragraphs num- 
bered (2) and (3) of this section, shall 
die before the amount of such pay- 
ments equals the amount of his con- 
tributions to the annuitv fund with 
regular interest, the difference  be- 
tween the amount of such payments 
and the amount of his contributions 
with regular interest shall be paid to 
his legal representatives. 

) Any member of the retirement 
association who shall have withdrawn 
from service in the public schools shall 
on being re-employed in the public 
schools. be reinstated in the retire- 
ment association in accordance with 
such plans for reinstatement as the re- 
tirement board shal! adopt. 

(6) If a member of the retirement 
association shall die before retirement, 


tne full amount of his contributions to 
the annuity fund with regular inter- 
est to the day of his death shall be 
paid to his legal representatives. 


Taxation, Attachments, Assignments 


Section 8. That portion of the salary 
or wages of a member deducted or to 
be deducted under this act, the right 
of a member to an annuity or pension, 
and all his rights in the funds of the 
retirement system shall be exempt 
from taxation, and from the operation 
of any laws relating to bankruptcy or 
insolvency, and shall not be attached 
or taken upon execution or other 
process of any court. No assignment 
of any right in, or to, said funds shall 
be valid. The funds of the retirement 
system, so far as invested in personal 
property, shall be exempt from taxa- 

on. 


Membership in Other Retirement Asso- 
ciations 

Section 12. (1) No person required 
to become a member of the associa- 
tion, under the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of section three of this act 
shall be entitled to participate in the 
benefits of any other teachers’ retire- 
ment system, supported in whole or in 
Part by funds raised by taxation, or to 
a pension under the _ provisions of 
chapter 498 of the acts of the year 
1908, er chapter 589 of the acts of 1908, 
as amended by chapter 617 of 1910. 

(2) No member of the retirement 
association shall be eligible to receive 
any pension as described in section six 
of this act, who is at the time in re- 
ceipt of a pension paid from funds 
raised in whole or in part from taxa- 
tion under the provisions of chapter 
498 of the acts of 1908, or chapter 589 
of 1908, as amended by chapter 617 of 
the acts of 1910. or of any act  pro- 
viding pensions for teachers, provid- 
ing that this paragraph shall not 
be construed as applying to the Boston 
Sey Retirement Fund Assodcia- 

on. 


Reimbursement of Cities and Towns 


Section 13. (1) Whenever, after the 
first day of July, 1914, a town or city 
retires a teacher who is not eligible to 
a pension under the provisions of sec- 
tion six, paragraph (4) of this act, and 
Pays to such teacher a pension in ac- 
cordance with chapter 498 of the acts 
of 1908, of chapter 589 of the acts of 
1908, as amended by chapter 617 of the 
acts of the year 1910, and the school 
committee of said town or city certifies 
under oath to retirement board to 
amount of said pension, said town or 
city shall be reimbursed therefor an- 
nually by the commonwealth; pro- 
vided, that no such reimbursement 
shall be in excess of the amount, as 
determined by the retirement board, 
to which said teacher would have 
been entitled as a pension, had he be- 
come a member of the retirement asso- 
ciation under the provisions of section 
three, paragraph (2) of this act. 

(2) On_ or before the first Wednes- 
day of January of each vear, the re- 
tirement board shall present to the 
general court, a statement of the 
amount, expended ak ne to the pre- 
ceding first day of July by cities and 
towns in the payment of pensions un- 
der the provisions of the preceding 
paragraph, for which such cities an@d 
towns should receive reimbursement. 
Mn the basis of such a statement, the 
general court may make an appropri- 
ation for the reimbursement of such 
ie and towns up to such first day of 

uly. 


Referendum and Repeal 


Section 15. Upon the petition of not 
less than five per cent. of the legal 
voters of any city or town that has 
adopted chapter 498 of the acts of 
1908, this question shall be submitted. 
in case of a city, to the voters of such 
city at the next city election, and, in 
case of a town, to the voters of such 
town ait the next annual town meeting, 
and the vote shall be in answer to the 
question to be placed upon the ballot: 
“Shall an act passed by the general 
court in 1908 entitled ‘An act to author- 
ize cities and towns to. establish 
pension funds for teachers in the pub- 
lie schools.’ be repealed?” and if a 
majority of the voters voting thereon 
at such election or meeting shall vote 
{n the affirmative said act shall be re- 
pealed in such city or town. 


, 





“What were her seasons for re- 
fusing you?’ 

“Well, it sounded like an essary on 
enrenics, genealogy, and finance.”— 
Judge. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Club: 
Charles 


Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ 
L. M. Schiel, president; 
Otterman, vice-president; M. R. 
McElroy, financial secretary; B. 
H. Siehl, secretary; F. W. Dear- 
ness, treasurer; board of mana- 
gers, E. D. Roberts, E. D. Lyon, 
Henry F. West, and T. W. Gos- 
ling. 

Massachusetts Public School Jani- 
¢ors’ Association: Thomas Kee- 
gan, Lowell, president; Thomas 
E. junyon, Cambridge, Vice- 
president; Wallace C. Tilton, New 
Bedford, secretary; P. J) -Ma- 
honey, Lowell, assistant secre- 
tary; Waldo H. Lesure, Lawrence, 
treasurer; J. H. Murphy of New 
Bedford, Thomas Klocker of New- 
ton, and George Willard of Lynn, 
auditors. 

Ohio State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Lynn B. Dana, Lima, 
president; J. C. Ringwald, Oxford 
College, vice-president; Miss Julia 
Eatwell, Warren, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Boutheast Texas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: President, Superintendent J. 
H. Bright, Port Arthur; vYice- 
president, P. O. Hunter, Spurger; 
secretary, Miss Era Robinson, 
Sour Lake; treasurer, Miss Gracia 
Fitzgerald, Beaumont. 





Reports and Pamphiets Received 
“College Courses for Teachers, 1913- 


1914.” Johns Hopkins University 
Circular. 

Beverly, Mass., Industrial School, 
fourth annaal report. Sehool 
Committee Report of 1912. Super- 
intendent R. O. Small. 

New York School of Philan- 
thropy. Bulletin Volume VI. 


No. 9. 105 Bast 22d Street, New 
York City. 

National Society for the Promotion 
of: Industrial Education. “Reprint 
of Indiana Vocational Education 
Law.” 105 East 22d street, New 
York city. 

American Economic Association. 
Proceedings Twenty-fifth Annual 

* Meeting, Boston, December, 1912. 
Publication Office, Princeton, N. J. 

Tnited States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Report, 1912. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Bureau of Statistics. “The Immi- 
grant Population of Massachu- 
setts.” 


Perkins Institution for Blind, Bos- 


ton. Eighty-first Annual Repert. 
Reed Oollege, Portland, Oregon, 
1912-1913 Catalog. Announce- 


ment, 1913-1914. 
“The Negro American Artisan.” At- 


lanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Publication No. 17. Price, 75 
cents. 

American Peace Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Righty-fifth Annual 
Report. Arthur D. Call, executive 
secretary. 


-~ ——— 
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FULL REPORT 


One of the big railroad lines has a 
Segular form of reporting accidents 
to animals on its line. Recently a 
cow was killed and the track foreman 





drew. up. the report. In answer to 
the question, “Disposition of tar- 
Cass?” he wrote: 


“Kind and gentle.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





YA graduate of the class of 1913 writes us;“The position in New Jersey for which you 
recommended me has been offered me at@ salary of $1000 and I have accepted it. 

I wish to express my appreciation of your work forme. I liave been registered with several 
agencies but have been notified of more GR ADUATE combined.” Thi- isthe kind of 
gree positions by you than al! the others appreciation we like but it is the 
ind of work we can — always do for Yale men whu bave personality, scholarship 
and ability, The demand for high class college men from our big Universities who want te 


go into teaching is greater than the supply and our Agency could take 
care ofa good many more like this Yale man who woube = of his same OPINION. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE | BR EW 2 
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9 venu 
Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 
BRecommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iiroauces to Collerss, 





and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants. Pato 
ornesses, forevery REIGN of instruction; rocsmamonse none Schools to parents, Calas 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2ithien Square, Nor Yort, Est. 1889. 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance Re. ” 





7 


PECI A LI STS with good general education wanted tor department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teath some approved 

tem of music and drawing secure Bp ing $60 to $79 per month. For furtees 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A 


ENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building 


» Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIE 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
a Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ti:Soencn. Sontisg ben 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for —— 
Services free toschool officials. 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
: 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


I ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business”*carefully re- 
vised. ann nng | facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Wester 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 








623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, If. 





THE PARKER TEACHERS’ ;; ease, Whecweata *¢ Tenth 


AGENCY 







We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEA 
Manager. 






Leng Distance Telephone. 
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A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
: TEACHERS 


wit pay you at the rate of $50.00 | JT will pay you $12.00 a week for ten 
per month when you are dis- | weeks if you are quarantined in the 
abled by sickness or accident. (It pays | home where you board, or if your school 
for days—weeks—or months—whether | is quarantined so that your salary is 
your salary continues or not: For injury | stopped. This insures your income. 


during twelve months from date of dis- you may elect to receive the follow- 
ability ; for sickness, during six months.) 

This will pay your doctor and your | indemnity, if you prefer: 

nurse, and other bills that come with | Broken Arm  - - $80.00 
sickness or injuries. This will protect | BrokenLeg - 90,00 
your savings account so you will not | Broken Knee Cap 90.00 
have to start it all over again. This | Broken Collar Bone - = 70,00 


will keep you out of debt. | Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or 


| Wrist -  - - - 50,00 
T will pay you $25.00 a month if the | Dislocated Ankle - 50.00 


doctor orders a period of convales- | Dislocated KneeCap - - 60.00 
cence before you go back to work. me as pays $100 per month for disability 
This will pay your board while ycu get resulting from travel accidents. 
well and strong. You will not haveto | ¥T will pay $100 to put you in the 


overtax your strength by returning to care of relatives if disabled away 
work before you should. 








from home. 


FOR TRAVEL, Etc., ACCIDENTS 
DOUBLZ INDEMNITY ! 








FOR ORDINARY ACCIDENTS 
P AYS SINGLE INDEMNITY 
lasurance| Annual | 1. in, | FOR ACCIDENTAL LOSS OF MEG BOER 


After lacrease Increase After 
Fifth Year |Pive Years|*'™st Year Pirst Year Five Years | Fifth Year 











| | ci 
| $2,000 i $1,000 | $100.00 $1,500 
| 2,000 | Both Feet 1,000 100.00 1,500 
| 2,000 One Hand and One Foot 1, 100.00 1,500 
2,000 | Entire Sight of Both Eyes 1, 100.00 1,500 
1,000 Either Hand 506 50.00 750 
1,000 | 50.00 750 
666 : 33.33 500 























your estate and keeps your loved ones out of debt. 
POLICIES WITH LARGER BENEFITS ISSUED IF DESIRED 


REGULAR POLICY COST: $2.00 Enrollment dope three $5.00 Payments due Nov. 1, Feb. 1, May 1 
each year. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








ing sums instead of the monthly ~ 





ges 
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